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FROM THAT 
COVERT SHE 
PEERED AT 
THE MEN. 
THEY WERE 





Two MOUN- 
TAINEERS 


AGE was disappointed to 
P find that her father had 

gone, but there was no time 
for repinings. Those were happy 
days, with no lack of amusement 
—swimming matches, fishing parties, 
marshmallow roasts at the camp, 
picnic dinners. 

The campers did not venture back to 
Treasure Mountain or even to Hem- 
lock Hollow, but they made several 
trips on Lake Mountain, always stop- 
ping at Sweetwater Spring to rest and 
drink. More than once they saw Har- 
son Ruffyan, sometimes alone, some- 
times with his brother Ken, watching 
them from a distance. Mr. Kinman 
always asked Harson to join them. 
Usually the boy shook his head; but 
sometimes he came to the edge of the 
circle and sat where he could fix his 
admiring eyes on Chris. 

Mae Ruffyan had let Harson keep 
the precious cap, which the boy valued 
far more highly than he valued the gold 
coin that his father had returned to Mr. 
Ruffin. He wore the cap constantly; 
at first he always kept it pulled down 
over his forehead, but presently he 
followed the Harvie boys’ example and 
took it off before ladies. 

The first time he did so Elinor 
silently directed her camp mates’ atten- 
tion to him. His hair was combed back 
from his face exactly as Chris combed 
his. The girls looked at Chris to see 
whether he would laugh when he ob- 
served Harson’s mimicry. 

But Chris did not laugh. He sat up 
a little straighter, and presently he said 
to the boy: 

‘*Hey, Harson! Let’s climb Split 
Rock. I’ll try it—if you’ll show the 
way—while the rest loaf here. ’’ 

Harson sprang up with a shining 
face. After the two boys had gone away 
the others launghed—not unkindly, for 
they all liked the brave, quick-witted 
young mountaineer. 

‘*Isn’t it absurd ?’’ said Mary. ‘‘He’s 
taken Chris for his pattern. ’’ 

‘*Harson’s a bright fellow, ’’ said Mr. 
Kinman. ‘‘All he needs is a chance.’’ 

‘*A chance!’’ Page repeated to her- 
self. Ah, that would be a way to pay 
the debt she owed him! She would be 
willing to give her godmother’s legacy 
—a part of it, anyway—to send him to 
school. Oh, that would be a generous, 
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noble thing todo! She 
would speak to her 
father about it as soon 
as she saw him. 

A week later Mr. 
Ruffin came back. One 
day when Page returned from a picture-taking 
trip with Elinor, she found him at Starwink 
Camp. But he could not stay to listen to her 
then, he said; he had to do an important 
errand first. 

‘*Come to us as soon as you get back; to 
supper, of course,’’ urged hospitable Mrs. 
Harvie. 

But they had finished supper and were sit- 
ting round the camp fire when he returned. 
He sat down in a hammock under a tree out- 
side the gay circle. In the flickering light his 
face looked troubled and grim; and he seemed 
unable to respond to the efforts to draw him 
into the merry group. 

Page sat down beside him, and he put his 
arm round her. 

‘*My dear,’’ he began in an undertone; then 
he checked himself and presently rose and 
said good night. 

‘*Remember, you are going with us to Bent 
Mountain to-morrow !’’ Mr. Harvie called after 
him. 

‘‘Thank you; yes,’’ his reply came back. 
There was a note of trouble in his voice that 
set Page wondering. 

The next morning the campers—and Mr. 
Ruffin with them—took the five-mile tramp to 
Bent Mountain. They came out on the summit, 
View Rock, a great ledge overlooking a valley, 
beyond which the mountains rose in parallel 
ranges,— bronze green, purple, blue, — until | 
you could not discern in the distance which 
was mountain and which was sky. | 

Elinor was so busy with her camera that 
she had to be called a dozen times to luncheon, 


Page loses 





off again, leaving the others sitting round and | 
idly chatting. 
It was then that Louise said teasingly, 


her cousin, Harson Ruffyan, with her collar 
turned back that way ?’’ 

Page flushed. ‘‘He isn’t my cousin!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘He’s nothing but a —’’ 

‘*Don’t say anything you’ll regret about a boy 





to whom you owe so much,’’ said Mr. Ruffin. 
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| we have is theirs by right.’” He stopped 
and as soon as the meal was done she roamed | abruptly. He had not meant to say that. He | ing twang of them reminded her of 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


TREASURE MO 
By Edna Turpin 


Chapter Four, in which 


After a while the 
picnickers scattered, 
most of them roaming 
with Mr. Harvie in 
search of a spring. Mr. 
Ruffin beckoned to 
Page and led her away 
from the others. They came out on a lower 
ledge of View Rock and stood there alone, 
with the gray rocks behind them and the 
sunlit valley at their feet. 

‘*T went to the Ruffyans’ home yesterday, ’’ 
Mr. Ruffin began abruptly. 

‘*I do wish you hadn’t!’’ Page interrupted 
vehemently. ‘‘He might have shot you. He’s 
a horrible, awful wretch! He looked furious 
when he threw that money back at you.’’ 

Without heeding the interruption her father 
went on: ‘‘But, Page, if that boy who rescued 
you—really was—is—your cousin, aren’t you 
fine enough to accept it frankly and gra- 
ciously ?”’ | 

‘*No and no and no!’’ Page cried. ‘‘ As long | 
as he’s just a mountain waif, I can be kind 
and grateful. I—I was going to ask you to let 
me give part of godmother’s legacy to send 
him to school. But if he were my cousin, I’d 
be mortified to death, and I’d hate him!’’ 

Mr. Ruffin laughed and said, ‘‘What a little 
snob you are! But let me tell you, these people 
aren’t any keener about the relationship than 
you are. That man says the name ‘Ruffyan’ 
suits him all right. He never wants to see or 
hear of a Ruffin again. He ordered me away 
from his cabin.’’ 

Page shuddered. ‘‘O father, father! He might 
have killed you. He’s so desperate and dan- 
gerous. ‘His cabin!’ Why, it isn’t even his! 
He’s a lawbreaking squatter, and he doesn’t 
even own that horrid little hut he lives in.’’ 

‘*Tt’s not for us to reproach them for being 
poor,’’ said her father. ‘‘Possibly everything 
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had intended to make sure of certain facts | 


‘*There are matters I must look into, Page,’’ | 
That only does you harm. Now you’d better | 
go back to your friends. I’ll speak to Mrs. 
Harvie and go home. There are things to do 
—and I’m out of the picnic mood.”’ 

He strode away. Page made no move to 
rejoin her companions. She, too, was ‘‘out of 
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the picnic mood.’’ Why—why had 

her father ‘‘made those people her 

cousins’’ ?—that was the way she 

put it. He had thanked and re- 

warded Harson. When the man 
threw the money back, why had not 
her father let them alone? Of course 
she was sorry for Harson. But Mac 
Ruffyan was such an awful, terrible old 
brute! And what—what did her father 
mean by saying, ‘‘ Possibly everything 
we have is theirs by right’’? 

Troubled and mortified, Page wan- 
dered aimlessly through the woods 
until she reached the main road. The 
voices of her camp mates came to her 
from a distance. Louise’s shrill laugh- 
ter jarred on her ear. Frowning, Page 
stepped into the road. 

‘*T’ll go back to camp,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘It’s a straight road. They’ll 
think I went home with father. ’’ 

She felt a little lonely as she went 
down the road and the voices died away 
in the distance behind her. When she 
came to a marshy place where the road 
separated into several paths, she paused. 
Which way had they come? Oh, well, 
it probably did not make any differ- 
ence; no doubt the paths all came to- 
gether again. So she took one to the 
left, which seemed the driest. 

It was a grassy old road, pleasant to 
travel and teeming with wildwood life. 
A startled rabbit almost ran under 
Page’s feet, with his white bobtail 
waving like a flag. Squirrels darted 
from one bough to another, and a gray 
creature that she thought was a fox 
trotted across the path. There were 
hosts of flowers—blazing stars, asters, 
starry campion, trillium, grass of Par- 
nassus, Turk’s-cap and wood lilies; 
thickets of St.-John’s-wort, steeple- 
bush, azaleas and rhododendrons. 

Suddenly Page heard voices. As they 
drew nearer, she realized that they 
were men’s voices. The resonant, drawl- 


Mae Ruffyan. 


| before he discussed them with his daughter. Sheshuddered and dived into a thicket 


of rhododendrons. From that covert 


‘*Aha, look at Page! Isn’t she the picture of | he said. ‘‘But don’t harbor any false pride. | she peered at the men as they came 


round a bend of the road. They were 
two mountaineers, both strangers to 
her. They were talking earnestly; she 
thought she heard the name Ruffyan 
—or did she merely imagine it? 

She distinctly heard one man say, 
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‘*We’ll nab him this time, sure. We’ve got his | Bewildered and terrified, Page stumbled on. 


dogs out the way where they can’t help him.’’ 

‘* Won’t he suspicion nothin’? ’’ asked the 
other. 

‘* Ain’t likely to,’’ answered the first. ‘‘He’ll 
jest think they’re off huntin’ on the mountain. 
Mose tolled ’em off and —’’ 

The resonant, indistinct voice blurred and 
became a wordless murmur. 

When the voices had died away in the dis- 
tance Page came back into the road, still 
startled and now impatient to get back to the 
highway. She looked ahead for a turning to 
the right, but on both sides of the path the 
green walls were unbroken. 

Perhaps she had better turn back. But that 
would mean a walk of a mile, or two miles, or 
three—Page did not know how far she had 
come. At any minute she might find a right- 
hand path, or the trail might turn and lead 
directly into. the main road. It was certainly 
growing more distinct, though it showed no 
signs of recent travel. 

At last Page saw an open space ahead and 
eagerly hurried forward. Alas! It was only 
a clearing. There stood in it an old sawmill, 
with dark yawning openings where boards 
had been stripped from its sagging sides. 
Round it were great heaps of decaying saw- 
dust and piles of rotting boards. Suddenly 
there came a shrill, uncanny sound—startling, 
though Page realized almost at once that it 
was the squeaking of a loosened board that 
was swaying in the breeze. 

She looked round. There were paths in all 
directions going like spokes in a wheel from 
the sawmill as the hub. If she followed the 
path to her right, no doubt it would bring her 
to the main road. She turned away, breathing 
more freely as she left behind her the dismal 
place. The path led among brushwood and 
stumps and rotting tree trunks that once had 
been royal hemlocks; with sinking heart she 
realized that it was growing fainter and fainter. 
At last it ended where the lumbermen had 
stopped cutting. 

Hurrying impatiently back to the sawmill, 
Page took another right-hand road, which she 
noticed with satisfaction was more distinct than 
the other track. But the only difference was 
that it led farther into the woods before 
it came to an end. 

Tired and beginning to be frightened, 
Page resolved to retrace her steps to 
the marshy place on the main road. She 
went back to the old sawmill and looked® 
round. Had she come by this path? Or 
by that? Or by the one yonder? All 
looked alike; there were no footprints 
on the hard ground; and she had lost 
all sense of direction. As she gazed 
round, bewildered, the lengthening shad- 
ows reminded her that it was growing 
late. This dismal place! Forlorn in the 
full sunlight, what would be its grue- 
some horror at night! She—she must 
hurry to get home. 

Turning hastily into the road that 
seemed the most distinct, she determined 
desperately to keep on—even when it 
came to an end. But it did not come to 
an end like the others she had explored. 
It passed beyond the cut timber. And 
instead of keeping to the mountain 
ridge, it went steadily downward. Her 
hope rose and grew into confidence. No 
doubt it led to a valley where she would 
find a house and might get a guide to the 
lake. Looking down from a wooded spur 
of the mountain, Page saw a cabin from 
which spirals of smoke curled and sank 
downward. The road curved round a 
cove, leading away from the cabin, but 
there was a path going directly toward 
it. After a moment of hesitation, Page 
took the path. She soon regretted her 
choice, for it proved a rough, difficult mountain 
trail; and she was not even sure that it led to 
the cabin, for the cabin and all the valley 
were now concealed by the craggy woodland. 

But presently from a rocky declivity she got 
a wide sweeping view of mountain and valley. 
There was the cabin. It looked startlingly like 
—but nonsense! One log cabin was like an- 
other, and she was miles and miles away from 
Treasure Mountain and the Ruffyans. 

Now there came a change in the atmosphere 
that at first Page hardly noticed, but that she 
soon realized was ominous. Wisps of straggling 
cloud drifted across the nearer mountain and 
blurred the outline of the cabin. A filmy vapor 
filled the valley, crept up the ravines, veiled 
the mountains, snatched away the distance, 
dimmed the sunshine. 

The transparent sky became translucent, 
then opaque. The mist, penetrated by sun- 
shine, was pearl and silver. It deepened. It 
absorbed the sunshine and grew thick and 
gray. The trees near by became bronze green ; 
those at a little distance were shadow-like, 
blurred by the colorless, surfaceless curtain. 
And still the mist thickened. All form melted 
into the wet mass that floated along. 

With the weather, Page’s mood changed. Her 
uneasiness deepened into apprehension. She 
felt as if she were being suffocated; she drew 
gasping, uneven breaths and thrust out her 
hands as if to ward off a palpable foe. Closer 
swirled the fantastic, drifting fog, which 
changed everything that it could not conceal. 
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Suddenly a little breeze lifted a corner of the 
cloud and showed that she was on the very 
verge of a beetling cliff that plunged down. 
The fog closed round again, without revealing 
its dizzy depths. Two steps forward—and she 
would have gone over the precipice! She sprang 
back, so heedless of everything except that 
danger and horror that she stumbled on a loose 
stone and fell at the very edge of the cliff. 
Shuddering with horror, she lay still on the 
cold gray stone, and the fog closed round her 
like a shroud. 

At last she got up and, taking every step 
with trembling caution, began to grope along 
the path. Presently she felt something trickling 
from her brow—her cheeks were long ago wet 
with unregarded tears—and put up her hand. 
She took it down wet with blood. In her fright 
she had not been aware of being hurt by her 





fall. She tried to hurry forward, to put a great 
distance between her and that awful place. But 
in the gloom she could not go rapidly. The 
cloud was thickening, but it was not merely 
cloud ; the gathering darkness was the dimness 
of twilight. Night was on her; she was lost— 
lost on the mountain! It was too terrible to be 
true! But it was true. Night swooped down, 
terribly dark, with its moonlight dimmed by 
the fog that had quenched the sunshine. After 
all these hours and miles of wandering, surely, 
surely she must be near homes, people, help. 
She stood still and called at the top of her 
voice: ‘*‘Whoo-ee! Hello! Whoo-ee! Hello!’’ 

She shouted again and again and again. But 
there was no answer—no sound except the 
drip, drip of fog from the foliage. 

At last Page stopped calling and, with a new 
sense of loneliness and terror, groped forward. 
She bit her lips to keep back long, shivering 





sobs and held her breath at sudden littl. 
woodland creakings and rustlings. What hosti): 
wild things might be crouching ready to sprin; 
out of that thick evil darkness! Suddenly ;, 
clammy touch was on her brow. An agonized 
shriek—she hardly knew it for her own—fe] 
on the air, cut short by her realization that th« 
terrifying thing was a moisture-laden twig. 

As she stood, shuddering, there came a hallo: 
in answer to her cry. She shouted in reply, anc. 
a voice called, ‘‘Hey! Who’s there ?’’ 

Then a blurred light shone through th: 
darkness. It was swinging up and down-; 
lantern borne by some one approaching up th: 
path. Behind the light loomed a figure, vague 
and gigantic in the fog. 

Page uttered a cry of joy that changed a‘ 
once into a gasp of terror, for as the lantern 
was lifted to reveal her own face she had seen 
the dark, sinister countenance of Mac Ruffyan. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF JESSICA 





ERY blithely 
the golden car- 
oling sounded 


in the spring twilight. 
‘*T wish those robins 
would keep still!’’ 
Jessica complained 
wearily. ‘‘When they 
are mixed in with all 
this they make me want to cry.’’ By ‘‘all 
this’’ she meant the scent of lilacs over some 
one’s wall, the lingering sunset colors in the 
west and the languor that comes with the first 
really hot day in May. 

‘*You’re perishing for the country, and 
you’re hungry —that’s the matter.’’ The 
teacher of algebra, who was tall and calm and 
self-assured, looked down at the teacher of 
history, who was thin and little and girlish. 
‘Why did you go chasing off downtown 








C By Alice Dyar Russell 


‘She feels that they aren’t very sympathetic, 
and she says it seems as if she were nearer 
George with me. O Miss Stiffen, I would do 
anything for George!’’ 

A mental image flashed through the older 
woman’s mind of the straight young fellow in 
uniform over in France. ‘‘Humph!’’ It was a 
slightly softened ‘‘Humph.’’ ‘‘I suppose you 
would. ’’ 

‘*Shirley is a dear, ’’ said Jessica softly. ‘‘I’d 
be awfully lonesome without her,—really, I 
should,—and when you consider everything, 
it isn’t so very surprising that she’s just a 
little extravagant. ’’ 

“If by that you mean that she’s always let 
some one else pay the bills without even look- 
ing at them herself, perhaps it isn’t,’’ Miss 
Stiffen admitted coolly; and then, as they 
turned in at an old-fashioned apartment house, 
she asked, ‘‘What is Shirley going to do this 





Shirley ?’’ A moment later she made an 
effort to speak unconcernedly. ‘‘ Have 
you had supper, dear?’’ she asked. 

Shirley raised her charming, dimpled face 
and made a grimace. 

‘*Don’t speak of food! I ate a lemon pie from 
the delicatessen—never again, my dear! 1’ll be 
munching barley and hot water for a week to 
pay for it. Do what you please in the kitchen ; 
I haven’t been inside the horrid place since 
morning. See to your clothes when the inspi- 
ration is upon you—that’s my motto.'O Jess, 
I found the darlingest suit at Reynard’s, and 
there was a sale at Lowe & Swift’s, and I just 
blew myself to silk stockings. ’’ 

For a dizzy second Jessica tried to rearrange 
in her head various items in the household 
budget. Then her thoughts veered sickeningly. 
Everyone knows what a kitchen looks like 
when the breakfast dishes have not been 
washed. Perhaps it was that—or the thought 
of a whole lemon pie when she wanted hot 

“ tea more than anything in the world; 
at any rate, as she turned something 





MISS STIFFEN 


. .. WAS HOLDING FORTH IN THE TONE OF ONE WHO SEES HER 


DUTY AND HER OPPORTUNITY 


without your supper? I had mine an hour ago 
and then my walk, and now I’m ready for a 
good evening’s work.’’ 

‘*The gas company had turned off the gas,’’ 
Jessica explained. ‘‘Shirley has been forget- 
ting to pay the bills, and if we were to have 
any supper at all, or any light —’’ 

‘‘Why not send Shirley ?’’ 

‘*She was trimming a hat.’’ 

**On the gas money ?’’ 

‘*O Miss Stiffen!’’ Jessica’s faint smile did 
not smooth away her careworn expression. 
She had worn that since she was ten years old 
—possibly longer. At every age she had been 
able to find some one who needed to be taken 
care of. Through high school and college 
family responsibilities of various kinds had 
haunted her path—or rather, she had reached 
out and gathered them in. But now, Miss 
Stiffen reflected, now that she was holding a 
well-paid position, with all her own relatives 
either dead or looking out for themselves, it 
seemed quite unnecessary for her to be starting 
out on ‘‘in-laws.’’ And Shirley Wrenn, the 
young war bride of Jessica’s brother, was, in 
Miss Stiffen’s opinion, a ‘‘case’’—lazy, selfish, 
extravagant. 

“It wouldn’t hurt Shirley to stand on her 
own legs,’’ she began with exasperation. 

‘‘O Miss Stiffen! The government allotment 
is so small, and she’s never had to earn money 
in her life.’’ , 

‘*Time she began. Or if she hasn’t gumption 
enough, her own family might take her in.’’ 





vacation while you are teaching summer 
school? For I suppose, no matter how much 
you need a rest, you mean to teach.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Jessica a little faintly, ‘‘ we 
need the money. Shirley has a chance to go 
up to one of the northern lakes to chaperon a 
party of girls who have taken a cottage there 
for the summer. Funny, isn’t it, to think of 
Shirley’s being chaperon, just because she has 
a Mrs. hitched to her name!’’ 

Miss Stiffen agreed without reservation that 
it was extremely funny, and they parted in 
the hallway. Miss Stiffen went on up to the 
third floor, but Jessica turned in at a com- 
fortable kitchenette apartment on the first. She 
had really not been able to afford the apart- 
ment, but she had taken it because Shirley 
‘*hated stairs. ’’ 

Jessica tried to deny to herself that she was 
either extremely tired or extremely hungry, 
but she could not forbear thinking longingly 
of a supper table spread with hot things. What 
would Shirley be doing? Occasionally Shirley 
took a great interest in their housekeeping. 

Shirley was still trimming the hat. 

‘‘Just in time, Jess! I can’t decide between 
the black bow and this red silk rose. Three 
fifty for that snippy flower—simple robbery! 
But it’s becoming, isn’t it? Only I had an 
idea that, for a chaperon, it was a bit too— 
too lee 

“*It is a bit coquettish, if that’s what you 
mean, ’’ said Jessica. ‘‘But George would vote 
for it, and it has an air—how do you do it, 





happened inside her: before she could 
reach the door she was engulfed by a 
great wave of nausea; she seemed to see 
a huge black curtain moving toward 
her ; she felt herself slipping and decided 
that she must lie down on the floor for 
a minute. 

As if she were very far away indeed, 
Jessica heard Shirley sobbing and call- 
ing to her wildly: ‘‘O Jess, Jess, you’re 
not dead, dearest—say you’re not dead!” 
She tried to laugh, to move her head, 
to speak. ‘‘You geese, I’m all right!’’ 
she gasped out with a tremendous effort. 
“*1’Nl be up in a. minute—don’t ery—I’ll 
get supper!’’ 

And then, as she went floating away 
into blackness again, she heard Shirley 
scream, ‘‘Miss Stiffen! Miss Stiffen!’’ 

It is very uncomfortable to faint; that 
was Jessica’s first awakening thought. 
She found herself on the couch, and 
she did not care about opening her eyes, 
because if she did she would have to 
say something, and she did not feel 
like saying anything. Miss Stiffen was 
in the room with Shirley, and she was 
holding forth in the tone of one who sees 
her duty and her opportunity. Jessica 
was familiar with Miss Stiffen’s hold- 
ings forth; she often held forth at 
teachers’ meetings, and then even the 
principal kept very still. In the class- 
room there was no youth hardy enough 
to live through the process without blenching. 
Jessica was able to feel sorry for Shirley, but 
still she did not want to say anything. Then 
through the sick confusion of her mind pierced 
the word ‘‘parasite’’—oh, that would never do! 
Trying to shout at them, Jessica made a noise 
like the moan of a sick baby. 

Instantly Shirley was kneeling beside her. 
‘* My dearest dear,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ George’s 
darling sister! What have I done to you? I’m 
a selfish brute, and you’re an angel! But just 
get well,-and I’ll never charge another thing! 
I’ll stay home—and you go to the lake instead 
of me. O Jessica, please say you will!’’ 

‘“Of course she will go!’’ Miss Stiffen put 
in firmly. ‘‘That’s decided. Stop crying and 
run and get hot milk—that will be better for 
Jessica than any amount of tears. She’s been 
killing herself with worry and examinatiol 
papers, but we’ll look after her now. Don’t open 
your mouth, Jessica, until that milk comes.”’ 

‘*You’ll be good to yourself—you’ll write if 
you want me to come home, won’t you?’’ 
Jessica pleaded. 

A hundred times she had declared that she 
—would—not—go—one—inch! She could noi 
be so selfish! But here she was in a new linen 
suit, ready to start on her way; and althoug!: 
her mind was tremulous with anticipation, 
worry did brood in her heart. Was Shirle; 
hiding anything? She had cried a good deal. 
but in spite of the tears she would not for a 
minute hear of Jessica’s not going. Jessica 
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MORAL MANDATES ca $y John H. Finley 


ANY words have crept out of their 
i secluded corners in dictionaries and 

encyclopedias into the streets, the 
schools and the newspaper offices during the 
years of the war. And many new words have 
been born, some of mixed national parentage. 
Since the coming of the armistice the one 
strange word that has found its way into widest 
use in the daily speech of the world is man- 
datary. Mandate was occasionally heard in 
professional or formal speech before the war. 
But now the one to whom a mandate is given, 
a mandatary, is as familiarly mentioned as the 
grocer or the ‘‘hired man.’’ 

Not that there have not been mandataries 
before this. Indeed the first question in human 
history as recorded in the Scriptures was vir- 
tually about a mandatary. It was Cain’s ques- 
tion after the first murder, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’’ It was as if he had said, ‘‘Am I my 
prother’s mandatary ?’” 

Cain seems to have been relieved from any 
mandatary responsibility. His punishment 
was, in fact, that he was to remain isolate. 
He was driven out from ‘‘ the face of. the 
earth. ’’ 

There have been, though not in the strictly 
legal sense, innumerable individual manda- 
taries—men and women who have received 
mandates, commissions. The greatest heroes in 
history have been God’s mandataries, the peo- 
ple’s mandataries, from Moses and Joshua to 
Joan of Are and Lincoln. And we think of 
the Israelitish people as a national mandatary, 
receiving its special mandate or commission 
from Jehovah—a theocracy. 

There have been and are peoples who have 
accepted political mandates, in a general sense, 
of their own sovereign desire or opportunity, 
animated sometimes by their own benevolent 
purposes or sometimes by their selfish inter- 
ests. I am not sure that these peoples have, 
however, ever thought of themselves as man- 
dataries in the sense into which the word has 
now been popularly carried, except in the case 
of the United States in its dealing with Cuba; 
for, strictly speaking, a mandatary is one who 
acts without any motive of personal profit, and, 
as far as it is humanly possible, without per- 
sonal bias. ; 

A mandatary, as we think of one now, takes 
its mandate, its command, from the allied desire 
of nations for a better world order—a mandate 
not merely for the maintenance of a static 
peace, but for the development of those peoples 
who have not had their fair chance or, having 
had it, should yet not be shut away from what 
civilization has brought to others. 

I suppose the best, the nearest, synonym for 
mandatary would be trustee—one who holds a 
trusteeship, a trusteeship for whose just use 
the trustee is held accountable to the conscience 
and fair mind of the enlightened world. 

I am not, however, going to discuss the legal 
or political mandatary. On the contrary, what 





my brief experience and 
observation in those lands 
nearest the cradle of the ~ 
race, and especially in that 
land which is the birth- 
place of Him whose name 
has been given to our civ- 
ilization, urge me to em- 
phasize is the importance 
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Jericho in safety. I have 
walked and driven over it 
by day and by night with- 
out molestation. Once I 
went down with a truck 
load of Red Cross supplies 
for the wounded Austra- 
lians. Once I accompanied 
the first refugees going 





of our continuing as Amer- 


back to their homes be- 





icans to obey the moral 
mandate that is upon us 
in respect, especially, of 
those lands. 

I have recently walked 
and driven over the road 
to Jericho where the trav- 
eler of long ago fell among 
thieves. The Samaritan 
who ministered to the 
wounded traveler after the 
priest and the Levite,main- 
taining an attitude of offi- 
cial isolation, had ‘‘passed 
by on the other side’’ of 
the road did not have a 
legal residence in that part 
of Palestine. He was un- 
der no compulsion of law 
or custom. His mandate 
to give relief was that 
which is written in the 
hearts of merciful human 
beings, the mandate to help, comfort, heal 
those in less fortunate plight than ourselves. 

It was that sort of command or mandate 
which impelled America to send nurses and 
doctors and social workers to give relief of 
various kinds to those in that very region who 
were in distress from the treatment of official 
tyrants and robbers. America was under no 
greater obligation to spend two million dollars, 
as it did, through the Red Cross, the Zionist 
Commission and other agencies, than the Sa- 
maritan was to spend his two pence, or his two 
shillings. Nor had America any more desire 
for self-advantage from those merciful services 
than had:the Samaritan, or had the woman 
who broke the alabaster box of ointment to 
anoint the Master’s head in the house of Simon 
the Leper along that same road. 

It was a moral mandate that impelled the 
Samaritan to get down from his beast, bind up 
the wounds of the unfortunate Judean and 
take him to a place where he could be cared 
for. It was a moral mandate that before the 
war drove men and women to go as teachers, 
doctors, nurses, missionaries, out into those and 
other regions. And it is a moral mandate that 
America must still obey wherever there is need 
in the world and it has something left to give. 
There is no true mandate that is not moral. In 
the very definition of the word there is no 
such thing as a selfish and tyrannous mandate. 

Anyone may now travel over the road to 





yond the Jordan after the 
Turks had been driven 
from those looted homes. 
And once I walked alone 
all the way. The safe going 
was possible because the 
British had driven away 
the robbers and made the 
road a safe highway. They 
were practically playing 
the good Samaritan, not 
by healing the robbed but 
by banishing the robber. 

- If all this were for self- 
ish gain, those who have 
made it possible would be 
conquerors. If it is with- 
out motive of personal— 
that is, of national—profit, 
they are mandataries, de- 
liverers. And, as I have 
just intimated, there can 
: be, strictly, no selfish 
mandataries. The old word mandatary in its 
new and world-wide, commonplace, demo- 
cratic use, as defined in the lexicon of peoples, 
is conceivably to supplant the word con- 
queror. The League of Nations has this in 
its thought. But whether the League be 
successful or not, it is not conceivable that the 
world will longer tolerate the selfish domina- 
tion of one people by another. There must be 
the mandatary spirit in the relationship. 

And whether America will accept or not a 
political, policing mandate, given by the con- 
cert of other nations over any part of the earth, 
it cannot escape a moral mandate to help the 
less privileged, the backward—and especially 
in that part of the world from which we trace 
our civilization. 

Back toward the traditional site of the 
Garden of Eden, I went one day some months 
ago. Murder and rapine, want and disease, 
were all along the way, and the nearer I got 
to the place that is identified as Paradise the 
worse the conditions were. In the market place 
of one city in the broad daylight a hundred 
men were murdered in cold blood. And thou- 
sands of women and children were wandering 
homeless and shelterless except for temporary 
barracks — ‘‘fallen among thieves’? who had 
left them in that miserable plight. 

By contrast with such scenes and with the 
gloom that shut down over the cities and vil- 
lages so that by night they ‘‘sat in darkness’’ 





without even the light of the stars in the rainy 
season, I thought more than once of my last 
night, New Year’s Eve, in New York before 
sailing. Broadway was for an hour or more 
choked with automobiles as many abreast as 
the downtown side would hold, end to end, 
filled with happy men, women and children on 
their way to theatre and restaurant. Every 
electric sign in the neighborhood was ablaze. 

The question of the rich young lawyer—the 
question that evoked the immortal, rebuking 
parable about the Samaritan on the road to 
Jericho, the question who his ‘‘neighbor’’ was 
—rose many times to my thought. The answer 
that the parable implies is that our neighbor 
is the person—or, we may add, the people—in 
greatest need. Or it is that he becomes a true 
neighbor who tries to meet that need. 

Every American must have a satisfaction in 
knowing that we have not ‘‘passed by on the 
other side,’’ that most neighborly service has 
been given by the American College at Beirut, 
Robert College and the College for Girls in 
Constantinople and many colleges and schools 
in other centres of Asia Minor and Syria. 
They have carried back to that land something 
of the teaching that came out of it. 

There is nothing in this earth more whole- 
some than the American spirit. And it is vitally 
important that it be kept vigorous and fresh 
and free. Is fine, true Americanism imperiled 
by such a ministry, by response to such need ? 
Are we to be more finely, strongly American 
if we maintain the self-satisfied isolation of 
the Levite in the parable? Is our Americanism 
to be imperiled by helping without thought of 
national or personal profit? Are we to make the 
name of American less noble in the earth by 
insisting—even when we but look on at the 
murder of others for which we have been in 
no way responsible—by insisting in answer to 
the primal question, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’’ that we are. 

That is now the supreme question, as in holy 
writ it was the primal question: Is America 
to be more helpful to the world practically 
and ultimately by entering now into agree- 
ments to help keep the peace of the world and 
in that sense to be a brother’s ‘‘keeper’’ ? 

There is but one answer. So long as America 
keeps itself true to itself,—fine, free and un- 
selfish,—it can safely help less fortunate 
peoples to the extent of its ability, its strength 
and resource, even to future guarantees. The 
Samaritan promised to supplement his two 
shillings if there were further need. 

I have hoped that America would not be 
called upon to undertake a political mandate, 
and for the reason that it would seem to be 
discrediting some of its own professions. I 
would have it avoid even that suspicion. But 
there is a moral mandate awaiting it in many 
lands, especially the homelands. To that man- 
date it will be increasingly, generously respon- 
sive if it is to be truly American. 





thought she had made pretty good arrange- 
ments; she thought there would be plenty of 
money—if Shirley were careful! Shirley had 
promised to be careful—yet the little frightened 
look had come into her eyes. 

‘If you run out of money, or if you want 
me for anything, of course you will let me 
know,’’ Jessica had said ; and then Miss Stiffen 
had come in, and she had had no time to say 
more. Miss Stiffen had hovered near constantly 
in those days. 

‘*Tf you are lonely, you can go to Miss 
Stiffen,’’ was Jessica’s last word. ‘‘She’ll be 
at the Elwood until August, anyway.’’ 

‘If I were dying of loneliness, I shouldn’t 
go to Miss Stiffen!’’ Shirley cried with sudden 
resentment and then began to cry again. 

‘*Forgive me for going off and leaving you, 
dear,’’ Jessica whispered in a tender embrace. 
‘‘Forgive me for taking your good time—I’ll 
hever again be so selfish!’’ 

‘*You mustn’t have a nervous breakdown!’’ 
sobbed Shirley, and so they parted. 

‘*T shouldn’t have believed, ’’ said Jessica to 
herself, ‘‘not if anyone had told me—that I 
could put on ten pounds in as many weeks! 
And tanned—my!’’ Stretched out luxuriously 
on the sun-warmed grass, she patted one plump 
brown hand with the other and gazed at the 
gleaming blue lake and dark green forest. 
‘* Heavenly — heavenly! Oh, if it weren’t so 
selfish of me to be having all this!’’ 

That was the nagging thought which kept 
pricking its way into Jessica’s mind; a mental 
picture of Shirley pining in the hot city could 
almost sueceed in bringing back the old care- 
worn expression to Jessica’s face. But Shirley 
Wrote cheerfully, and Jessica found it hard to 
work herself into a very thriving state of anx- 
lety—it was one of the effects of selfishness, 
she supposed—selfishness, or a whole quart of 
milk every day, rambles through wild, pine- 
Scented woods, cool splashes in the lake at 
Sunrise, fishing trips along wonderful little 
Streams and quiet rows in the evening light 
over the gleaming lake. Had a tired little his- 
tory teacher ever had a vacation like this? 





Why, she felt young, younger than she had 
believed she could ever feel again. She smiled 
to herself as she lay behind the big gray rock. 

Voices reached her. Two or three of the girls 
had a visitor from the city and were showing 
her choice bits in the surrounding landscape; 
but Jessica decided that she was too lazy to 
move, and the big rock hid her. 

‘* The peachiest hat I ever saw—it can’t 
be your old one! Tell me where you had it 
done?’’ 

‘* Burchell’s. They have a trimmer who’s 
simply a whirlwind. I took in three old wrecks, 
and I wish you could see what she made of 
them. I say she has genius, and she’s a dear, 
too—a little war bride, pretty as an apple blos- 
som. And as for style! I tell you there’s one 
lucky man over in France. Shirley Wrenn’s 
the name. Write it down, Madgie, and if you 
want a real creation you’ll know where to go.”’ 

The girls passed on, but Jessica lay on the 
grass as if stunned. Icy shivers ran through 
her. This—this—was what she had forced dar- 
ling Shirley into! George’s wife—a milliner’s 
trimmer! Could she ever, ever forgive herself? 

‘*T knew I had no business having such a 
good time!’’ she said aloud, and then, turning 
her face to the grass, she cried bitterly. 

At seven o’clock the next evening Jessica 
stood in the hallway of the Elwood. In spite 
of her efforts to be composed she found that 
she was trembling. She had rehearsed many 
times what she was going to say: ‘‘Do not 
suppose that I blame you in the least,—it is 
only myself that I blame,—and when we tell 
George I shall take the full responsibility. I 
can never forgive myself for my selfishness— 
for robbing you of your good time—for desert- 
ing you and leaving you alone. Whatever was 
the matter, you should have told me. O Shir- 
ley, you should have told me!’’ 

Jessica always choked at this point—even 
in rehearsals. She had fashioned also some 
stern remarks for Miss Stiffen’s benefit, but, as 
she reflected, they would have to be deferred 
until Miss Stiffen’s return in September. 

After debating inwardly whether to walk 
right in or to rap on the door, she decided on 





the formal method and knocked, to the accom- 
paniment of a fluttering heart. After an inter- 
minable period of waiting she heard a dragging 
footstep. Her heart leaped and stood still. That 
could not be Shirley, unless hideous and humil- 
iating toil had weighed even more heavily than 
she feared. Then a young woman dressed in a 
neat blue checked gingham appeared at the 
door with a toddler clinging to her skirts. No, 
Mrs. Wrenn didn’t live here—she couldn’t say 
where she might be; she’d just moved in the 
week before herself—no, the janitor hadn’t 
said. 

The door closed on the neat young woman 
with her toddler, and Jessica leaned limply 
against the wall. Her thoughts flew from one 
wild conjecture to another, always coming back 
in panic to the question: Where was Shirley ? 

While she was trying to gather herself to- 
gether, to think out a wise plan of procedure, 
there entered two brisk, well-dressed figures 
in pleasant, animated conversation. 

**Miss Stiffen !’’ Jessica cried. ‘‘Shirley!’’ 

‘*How fat and rosy you are, Jess!’’ exclaimed 
Shirley as the three mounted the stairs to- 
gether. ‘‘It’s most awfully becoming! As for 
me, I suppose I’ve got rid of at least six per- 
fectly useless pounds. ’’ 

‘*O poor Shirley!’’ cried Jessica. 

‘* Shirley has been rooming with me,’’ ex- 
plained Miss Stiffen, leading the way into her 
airy, homelike room, ‘‘and we have been get- 
ting our meals out. Did you have something 
to eat on the train, my dear?’’ 

But Jessica was far beyond consideration of 
mundane matters. ‘‘O Shirley—Shirley, dear- 
est!’’ she cried. ‘‘I know all about it—I know 
exactly what you have been doing! How could 
you, how could you, without letting me know!’’ 

‘*What do you know all about?’”’ asked Shir- 
ley, drawing away. Her seeming coldness cut 
Jessica to the heart. 

‘*She can’t forgive me,’’ she said to herself; 
then, as steadily as she could, she said, ‘‘Of 
course I ought not to have taken your vaca- 
tion. I know that well enough. And I ought 
not to have left you alone. But I never dreamed 
that you would do such an awful thing.’’ 





**Are you talking about my job?’’ Shirley 
asked slowly ; her astonishment was obvious. 

Jessica’s eyes were overflowing. ‘‘Didn’t I 
leave you money enough? O Shirley, why did 
you do it?’’ 

‘*T had to,’’ said Shirley briefly; then she 
turned to Miss Stiffen. ‘‘ You tell her!’’ 

‘*No,’’ said that lady grimly, ‘* you’ll do 
your own telling. This is between you and 
Jessica. I'll come in again later.’’ 

And for a rather large person she got out 
of the room very quickly. 

Shirley stood looking down, twisting her 
fingers. ‘‘Here goes,’’ she said in a low tone 
to herself. ‘‘Now, Jess dear, I love you dearly 
—dearly! But don’t touch me, please, until 
I’m through. I want to say first that George 
knows all about it, and—and he likes me just 
the same. I’ll begin at the beginning. That’s 
when you left. You see— what you didn’t 
know was that there were bills and bills! I 
was scared stiff, and I couldn’t tell you. I’d 
wanted things—for my vacation—and because 
I was a goose I’d bought and bought, and if I 
thought at all I thought that your summer- 
school salary would help pay for them. Yes, 
I was dirt mean to think that!’’ 

She paused reflectively. ‘‘ After you fainted, 
I didn’t dare tell you. Miss Stiffen said you’d 
have to have a rest and change, or you’d die, 
maybe; she said other people had just sucked 
the life out of you all your life. She laid it on 
pretty thick—on purpose, I guess. O Jess, she’s 
a brick !°I wish I could tell you half what 
she’s done for me! She found me crying over 
those awful bills one night,—I didn’t know 
what to do about them!—and she didn’t offer 
to pay them for me, as you would have done, 
Jess!’’ she said in so reproachful a tone that 
Jessica blushed hotly, ashamed of she knew 
not what. 

‘*Oh, I suppose it isn’t all your fault,’’ said 
Shirley candidly. ‘‘You were born unselfish, 
Jess, and you’ve never thought about what 
you were making other people. But, as I said, 
Miss Stiffen was a brick! She asked me right 
off why I didn’t earn the money to pay those 
bills myself. If you can beliéve me, that was 
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the first time such an idea had entered my 
head! We talked things over, and I gave up 
the apartment—it’s altogether too expensive 
for us anyway, Jessica—and went in with 
Miss Stiffen. Then I began to discover all the 
ways I couldn’t earn money. For a week or 
two I had a pretty bad time. Of all the good- 
for-nothing, helpless, hopeless creatures, I was 
the worst! I couldn’t type, I couldn’t clerk, I 
couldn’t even cook or scrub. All the time Miss 


THE 
MERRITT 
SUGAR 


N the early winter of 1892-93 Addison 
] Phelps was working fifteen hours a day in 

the store at Gregson’s Corner. The year 
before, he had ‘‘bought his time’’ from his 
father, and the debt was not yet paid up. He 
was now getting three dollars a week and his 
board. Accustomed as he was to farm work 
and constant living in the open air, the long 
confinement in the close, smoky little store 
was making him ill. His tanned skin had 
bleached to an unhealthy pallor; his muscles 
had grown soft. Gregson’s high-pitched voice 
was growing daily more nagging and unendur- 
able; and the young fellow saw no prospect 
of working his way up to better wages. 

Those reasons were enough to make him 
accept with a good deal of eagerness an offer 
of a dollar and seventy-five cents a day and 
board for ‘‘sugaring’’ on the Merritt farm. He 
would perhaps have preferred another em- 
ployer, for the energetic farmer folk of the 
neighborhood held Silas Merritt in tolerant 
scorn. Though he had scarcely turned his 
forty-fifth year, they always spoke of him as 
Old Merritt. His life had known many mis- 
fortunes of greater or less degree, and he had 
not had the force to overcome their influence. 
He was discouraged, inclined to shiftlessness 
and prematurely aged. 

His farm gave unmistakable evidence of its 
owner’s condition. His sugar place, one of 
about three hundred trees, was of sound, flour- 
ishing maples on a southerly slope, but for 
several years it had not been operated at all, 
except when another farmer ‘‘ took it on 
shares.’’ This year, however, under his wife’s 
mild urgings, Merritt had decided to work it 
himself. Lind, the stolid Swede who was his 
all-the-year-round man, was to attend to the 
chores while Merritt and Addison worked in 
the woods. 

When the store loungers heard that Addison 
was going to work for Old Merritt they were 
inclined to chaff the boy ; and Gregson, angry 
at losing such a good and inexpensive clerk, 
was more disagreeable than ever. When the 
18th of March came, Addison was glad enough 
to leave. He found enough to do at the Mer- 
ritt sugar place. The snow was still deep, and 
it was no easy task to break a road into the 
woods. The sugarhouse was dilapidated. The 
arch needed some new bricks, and the tin sap 
buckets, the long evaporating pan and the big 
wooden holders called for a thorough cleaning. 

As Addison was sorting a tub of broken and 
twisted sap spouts on the third day at his new 
job, his employer came out to the sugarhouse. 
He seemed greatly pleased at finding so much 
done, and there was an air of unusual anima- 
tion about his stooping figure. 

‘*D’ye know, Ad’son,’’ he said eagerly, 
‘that Boston man, Sherman, that buys most 
all the sugar out of these parts, has sent up 
word that he’ll pay a dollar a pound for the 
first lot of a hunderd pounds or more that he 
e’n get? He’s sent out a kind of printed letter 
to ev’rybody that ever sold him any, and Greg- 
son’s got a notice put up down to the store. I 
s’pose John Wheeler’!l get some made first of 
anybody round here; he al’ays does. But I 
don’t believe his place is a mite earlier’n mine 
—not a mite. ’’ 

‘*No, Mr. Merritt,’’ said Addison, ‘‘it ain’t 
a minute earlier, and I don’t know any reason 
why you shouldn’t get yours in just as quick 
as he does.’’ 

‘*T hain’t ever done it, Ad’son. I can’t seem 
to get started as prompt as he does. Seems as 
if I used to miss the first run about every year 
when I sugared. ’’ 

Addison was interested. He knew that Mer- 
ritt, if left to himself, would probably get no 
sugar to market until two or three days after 
his neighbors had done so. He felt genuinely 
sorry for the man who had so early lost his 
energy and his ambition. It occurred to him 
that if Merritt could win that prize it would 
do the man a world of good. To be first in the 
market would be something to be proud of— 
and it would give him a reputation to sustain. 

‘*Well, Mr. Merritt,’’ he answered after a 
moment’s thought, ‘‘our tools are all in shape, 
and we’re ready to tap any time. The quicker 








Stiffen stood by me like—like a wall! She 
hunted up job after job; she kept me cheered 
up; she made me get decent meals; and she 
wouldn’t let me tell you! 

‘*And then when it seemed as if I couldn’t 
be of any mortal use to a human being, then, 
then, Jessica, appeared a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity! To think—to think—that all the time 
I had a wonderful gift and didn’t know it!’’ 

‘*A gift?’’ faltered Jessica. 





‘+A gift,’’ Shirley repeated firmly. ‘‘Trim- 
ming hats. Burchell’s wanted a girl to stitch 
in bands—nothing else at first, but I was will- 
ing to do anything! Within a week I was 
twisting ribbons and choosing flowers, and 
now—now !’’ 

Jessica looked in wonder at Shirley trans- 
figured. Before that radiant expression what 
she had come to say seemed somehow out of 
place; but Jessica was conscientious, and so 





ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


ADDISON TRIED THE TOSS AGAIN 


we can get some sugar made the better price 
it’ll bring anyway, and I think we can sugar 
off as soon as Wheeler can. We can scatter the 
tubs before supper if we hurry, and if I don’t 
miss my guess we shall want to hang ’em to- 
morrow morning. That flurry we had last 
night came mighty near being a regular sugar 
snow. It thawed a good deal to-day, and it’s 
going to be cold to-night. If it is, the sap will 
start in good shape to-morrow. I don’t know 
any reason why Merritt sugar ain’t standing 
just as good a show as any.’”’ 

There was a great deal of work done in the 
next few hours. The next morning Addison 
found the weather as he had expected. After 
a cold night the sun came warm out of a 
cloudless sky and the blood of the maples 
stirred and surged. Merritt, the Swede and 
Addison began early with tapping bit and 
hammer, and before noon a steady tinkling 
drip could be heard everywhere through the 
woods. The season had come with a rush and 
caught not a few unprepared. Wheeler, the 
nearest neighbor, and three or four others were 
ready, however, and their tubs were filling as 
quickly as those in the Merritt woods. All 
were anxious to blow the first sugaring-off 
horn as well as to get Sherman’s high price. 

Addison watched his employer with aston- 
ishment. Merritt had caught the fire of compe- 
tition, and the chance of success, however 
remote, set him at his work with such energy 
as he had not known for years. He could 
scarcely stop for his meals, and the oxen puffed 
complainingly as he hurried them through the 
drifts. Mrs. Merritt observed her husband with 
bewilderment. 

‘*T don’t know what’s come over Silas, ’’ she 
whispered to Addison that night. ‘‘I never 
saw him fly round so since little George died. 
You don’t suppose there’s anything the matter 
with his head, do you?’’ 

Addison laughed. ‘‘No, Mis’ Merritt, don’t 
you worry. He’s feeling like himself again, 
that’s all. But, ’’ he said to him- 





cans of syrup, but they would need fully as 
much more in order to make up the hundred 
pounds of sugar. The holders were running 
over with sap—enough to keep the evaporator 
full all night. 

Leaving Addison and Lind to keep the fire, 
Merritt went home to his supper. He stopped 
at the store for his mail and there heard John 
Wheeler’s boy say that his father’s sugar would 
be ready to ship on the train at ten minutes 
of ten the next morning. That was six hours 
earlier than Merritt had hoped to have his 
own sugar ready. In despair he hurried back 
to the sugarhouse. 

‘*See here, Mr. Merritt,’’ Addison said 
slowly when the man had related the discour- 
aging news, ‘‘how bad do you want to get 
Sherman’s price ?’’ 

‘How bad, Ad’son? Why, boy, it seems as 
if I never wanted anything so bad in all my 
life! I hain’t really done anything worth doing 
for a good many years. I’ve just kind of kept 
along, and folks have got to callin’ me shiftless 
and lazy—and I hain’t cared much up to now. 
But if I could get this thing and let ’em see 
I’ve got some gumption left, why—why, I 
know I could get along so much better. If I 
could come out top just once —’’ 

‘*Well, I think we’ve got just one chance. 
You know the night express don’t stop here, 
but it does stop at Leamington at half past 
four. I came down from Montreal on it once. 
Now, I tell you what I think we can do. If we 
can keep the ’vaporator going like this till half 
past ’leven or twelve, we’ll have syrup enough 
to make up the hundred pounds. You and 
Lind go home and eat your supper and get 
some sleep. There’s enough in the dinner pail 
for me. I’ll tend to the boiling, and you come 
out ’bout twelve o’clock with the pails, and we 
can sugar it off pretty quick. Bring Dick and 
the pung, and you can drive to Leamington in 
three quarters of an hour. And if we get our 
sugar on that train, John Wheeler or anybody 

else can’t beat us.’’ As Addi- 





self as he went upstairs to bed, aor 
‘*T don’t know what’ll happen [ 

if he should get beat on the 
sugar. ’’ 

Friday morning they built 
the fire in the big arch. Merritt 
kept it roaring while Addison 
and Lind gathered the sap. 
Many of the buckets were half 
full, and even Addison began to 
look hopefully toward the first 
sugaring off. Merritt’s excite- 
ment and high spirits increased. 
He had been too busy to say 
anything to others about his 
hopes, but in the woods he talked 
of them incessantly. At last Addison, fearing 
the result of too much confidence, took him 
out to the edge of the woods and pointed out 
three other clouds of steam that were rising 
from arches near by. 

‘*And we don’t know how many more there 
are in the county,’’ said the boy. 

For a while his old dejection came upon 
Merritt with double force ; but once back in his 
own sugarhouse, which reeked with the sweet, 
heavy steam, his courage returned, and he kept 
the fire going more fiercely than ever. 

By half past five they had drawn off two 








son unfolded his plan, Merritt’s 
eyes lighted with new hope. He 
was eager to stay at the sugar- 
house, but the boy persuaded 
him to go back to the house 
and get some sleep. So, after 
putting the small arch and the 
sugaring-off pan in readiness, 
Merritt and the Swede took the 
oxen and went home. 

Addison, left to himself, 
looked carefully to the auto- 
matic feeders and drew off the 
small amount of syrup that 
was ready in the last compart- 
ment of the evaporator. As 
there was enough wood to last for an hour or 
more, he sat down on an overturned bucket 
and ate the cold fragments that proved all too 
little to satisfy his hearty appetite. Then he 
stretched himself out on a blanket in front of 
the arch and, with one eye on the fire and one 
on some stray leaves of old magazines, settled 
down for a long evening. 

When the split wood was finally used up, 
Addison climbed up on the low pile of slabs 
and small stuff used for kindling, and from 
that, with the help of a beam and a project- 
ing stick, scrambled to the top of the high 











she said it. ‘‘ Well, Shirley, I’m glad you 
haven’t minded, but now that the summer i» 
nearly over, and my salary will be beginning 
again, of course it won’t be necessary, and yo: 
can give it up.’’ 

**Give it up!’’ repeated Shirley indignant], 
‘© You’d have me give up my darling job 
Give up being independent and sponge on you 
again ? I wouldn’t dream of such a thing! Why, 
Jessica Wrenn, how can you be so selfish!’’ 





hardwood pile that filled the end of the sugar- 
house in front of the arch. He threw down a 
number of the long sticks and then swung him- 
self down the way he had come. Just as he 
was about to step down upon the slab pile 
his left foot slipped and went down under the 
heavy horizontal beam that formed the sill of 
the building. 

The bruising blow upon the ankle made him 
give a cry of pain, and he stepped forward 
quickly to pull his foot out of the hole, It did 
not stir, and the boy nearly fainted with sudden 
agony. For a minute he leaned against the 
higher pile, and when he was a little recovered 
he was able to turn enough to see the sort of 
trap into which he had fallen. 

A long, heavy stick, which had been thrown 
aside in some previous season as too knotty 
for convenient splitting, had been rolled against 
the side of the house, and one end of it was 
securely fastened by the pile of hard wood. 
Between that and the beam his foot had 
slipped; from the knee down, his leg was 
fastened as in an immovable vise. The ankle 
had been bruised and wrenched, and, tightly 
held as it was, every movement was torture. 
For a few minutes the boy struggled to release 
himself; but the beam and the log were both 
hopelessly fixed, and his efforts resulted only 
in acute pain. At last he gave up the attempt 
and, propping himself up in the corner of the 
pile, prepared to make himself as comfortable 
as possible. 

Then, for the first time, the significance of 
his predicament came over him in a sickening 
wave. He could not keep up the fire; in half 
an hour the wreathing steam would cease to 
rise; in an hour there would be only a bed of 
cooling embers under the evaporator; Merritt 
and Lind would return at twelve o’clock to 
find the sap cold. There would be no chance 
of getting the sugar on the express at half 
past four—and Silas Merritt would lose the 
**suecess’’ he so much wanted. 

The boy gave one last impatient wrench to 
his imprisoned foot. Almost maddened by the 
pain, he grasped a stout piece of slab wood 
that lay under his hand and hurled it at the 
arch. There was a sudden belching of flame. 
When Addison climbed the pile he had left on 
the ground the sheet of iron that served as a 
door, and now the stick had landed in the 
midst of the blazing fuel. 

The boy gave a little gasp of surprise and 
hope. Could he, from where he stood trapped, 
still feed the fire? Picking up another stick, he 
poised himself carefully on his free right foot 
and tossed it. The wood struck the edge of the 
bricks, but glanced and fell inside. 

The pile of small wood on which he stood 
was three or four feet high and about twelve 
feet from the front of the arch. His position 
was perhaps a foot above the fire-box door and 
a little to the left of it. The course of the slabs 
was thus to the right and slightly downward. 
The opening of the fire-box door made a target 
only a little more than two feet in width and 
less than that in height. 

Addison tried the toss again, but this time 
the twinge in his ankle made him miss his 
aim. But, refusing to be disheartened, he went 
at his task again. Each attempt cost him severe 
pain, and the free leg soon began to complain 
at its undue share of work. 

Every few minutes he was forced to sto) 
and sink down into the corner to rest. By 
careful adjustment he was able to make him- 
self quite comfortable. Once he did not get up 
again for some time. It was so much easier tv 
rest there and wait for the men to come! But 
the sight of the dying fire and the remembrance 
of Merritt’s face, lighted with hope, roused ai! 
his sturdy courage. 

The boy’s strength had been severely taxe? 
by his work in the store; and he had had long 
hours of toil that day with insufficient food 
As the hours dragged on, his weariness became 
terrible. Many of the sticks went wide. The 
lowering of the pile on which he stood mad« 
his position more and more painful. The sma!! 
sticks, most of them of soft wood, did not make 
avery hot fire, yet burned so rapidly that there 
could be no stay of work. And the brands 
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were displaced and scattered by the striking 
of the new fuel. In one respect the slow fire 
was an advantage: the thickening syrup in 
the rear compartment ran a smaller risk of 
burning. 

Fortunately, the automatic feeder was de- 
pendable in its workings and there was plenty 
of sap in the holders, so that the keeping of the 
fire was enough. The skimming would have to 
go undone. The tossing of the heavier sticks 
took the last ounce of his strength, and he 


a 

could not always find small ones within reach. 
But he kept the fire going. Twice he fainted 
outright from the pain and exhaustion; each 
time as he fell he struck his headgainst the 
wood, and that brought him back to conscious- 
ness. 

Addison fainted for the third time just as 
he heard Merritt’s voice outside and saw the 
rickety door pushed back. Merritt threw a dash 
of cold sap into his face, and that revived him. 





That was about all there was to it. Addison 





refused to be touched until the fire had been 
lighted under the deep pan full of syrup. And 
then they had to tear down an entire end of 
the woodpile to release him. 

By three o’clock twelve full ten-pound pails 
stood in a row on the snow bank outside the 
door. Twenty minutes later they were cool 
enough to be moved, and Merritt started with 
the pung for Leamington. The Merritt sugar 
was the only shipment on that early express. 

Four days later Silas Merritt bowed his 





grizzled head in thankfulness over a slip of 
paper. His eyes were filled with joyful tears. 
**T shan’t forget this, Ad’son,’’ he said. 
He did not give the check to Addison. It 
never occurred to him to do so, and Addi- 
son never thought of it. But when the next 
season the Merritt sugar was again first in the 
market and people talked of the changed condi- 
tion and new prosperity of the farm, Addison, 
bossing a big logging gang over on the Con- 
necticut, heard the news and felt well repaid. 


UNDER THE SEA IN THE SALVADOR 


G8y Charles Adams 


Chapter Seven. Many things are found 
in Thor's Pocket 


HEN for the second time the S-2 en- 

countered a submarine prowling on the 

bottom of the sea, Capt. Lincoast was 
in the engine room with Groves, tending the 
air tubes and the lines of the divers outside. 
Wilde reported what he had seen, and the cap- 
tain at once recalled Lombard and Quin. As 
soon as they came in, the scuttle was closed, 
the headlight shut off and everyone ordered 
to his post, in readiness to shift the position 
of the boat. Quin and Lombard, who were 
struggling out of their diver’s suits, were cu- 
rious to know why they had been called in. 

‘*What’s up? What’s the matter?’’ they 
asked. 

‘«There’s another sub just outside,’’ Dens- 
coter replied. ‘‘It’s lying quiet very near us. 
Most likely it’s that freebooter craft, but we 
don’t know yet.’’ 

Some minutes passed in most unpleasant 
suspense. The stranger gave no sign of its 
presence either by moving again or by show- 
ing a light. 

‘*It’s those same chaps!’’ Uncle Jarve mut- 
tered. ‘‘ We’d better pull out and get away 
from ’em!’’ 

The position of the S-2 was such, however, 
that if it backed away from the wreck it would 
run into the silent stranger astern. 

‘* Hadn’t we better signal them?’’ Capt. 
Ingram asked. ‘‘We don’t know certainly who 
they are. Better hail them and ask.’’ 

‘*But that will show them where we are,’’ 
Denscoter objected. 

‘They know that already,’’ Capt. Ingram 
rejoined. 

The others agreed with Ingram, and Gant, 
the signalman, went astern and by means of 
long and short flashes of the searchlight slowly 
asked in the Morse code, ‘‘ What boat is that?’’ 

For a minute they watched and listened. 
There was no response. Gant flashed the ques- 
tion again, but still there was no answer. 

Presently Wilde, at the hydrophone, heard 
strange noises, which continued for some time, 
but which were evidently not signals; they 
sounded like the clanging and barring of 
scuttles. Then after a second or two of silence 
came the unmistakable whir of electric motors. 

‘*They’re backing away!’’ Wilde exclaimed. 

Immediately Capt. Lincoast started to back 
the S-2 away from the wreck, with a view to 
turning and giving those dangerous neighbors 
a wide berth. But before the craft had moved 
more than a few feet a heavy explosion 
occurred, which shook the boat badly. For 
several moments panic prevailed. What had 
exploded was not clear; it may have been a 

-mine at some distance. Though apparently no 
great damage had been done, Capt. Lincoast 
ordered the tanks blown, and the S-2 rose to 
the surface. 

As they came awash they sighted a periscope 
a thousand yards distant, moving northward. 

‘*That’s the fellow!’’ cried Denscoter. ‘‘ By 
Jove! Let’s follow him.’’ 

Immediately the periscope disappeared. The 
stranger had submerged—after coming up for 
a look round. The S-2 also went down to 
twenty feet and kept moving in the direction 
in which the periscope had last been seen. 
Wilde was still at the hydrophone. They also 
threw out the electric ‘‘ear,’’ connected with 
a new American hydrophone that they had 
installed when last in port. This latest con- 
trivance trails a hundred feet astern a sub- 
marine and enables the listener aboard the 
craft to hear plainly the movements of other 
vessels without having to stop the motors of 
the vessel on which he is stationed. 

The pursuit continued. The freebooter was 
still ranning submerged, though Wilde reported 
that at intervals it was blowing its tanks as 
if it were rising to the surface for a look round. 
From that fact they guessed that the pirate 
ctaft was not equipped with hydrophones. 

‘‘They’re trying to give us the slip,’’ Wilde 
said. ‘*It’s plain they want to get away.’’ 

‘Loaded up with loot, perhaps, and want to 
hurry back to their base, wherever that fa,"" 
Denscoter suggested. 

In that fashion the S-2 continued the pur- 
Suit for an hour or more. Then Wilde reported 
other motor craft near by, and the S-2 rose to 
the surface to have a look at them through the 
periscope. Two steam trawlers, evidently Eng- 
lish, were off their starboard quarter, hauling 
nets; Quin and Denscoter recognized them as 
two boats with which they had twice spoken, 
to ask about wrecks. They were the Golden 
Dream, Capt. Amos Swett, and the Storm 
King, old Skipper Batchgraves. During the 


war nearly all of the North Sea 
trawlers had served the British 
government as mine sweepers and 
scouts. Each carried one or more 
small, rapid-fire guns; and many of 
them were still keeping their pieces 
mounted as a matter of protection. 


DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 





The coast of Norway is a network 








THEY WERE FIRED ON WITH RIFLES FROM THE DECK AND 
. CONNING TOWER 


An idea now occurred to Denscoter. Hailing 
both boats, he asked them to help hunt down 
the sea poachers. Naturally the fishermen felt 
that they had their own business to attend to. 

*¢ And there’s coal,’’ Batchgraves added. 

But Denscoter promised to pay them for 
what coal they consumed and offered them a 
bonus of twenty pounds a day for their time. 
To that proposal both captains acceded. 

Meanwhile the freebooter had been making 
off. Wilde could still hear it, however, more 
than a mile away. With the two trawlers con- 
voying the S-2, the chase continued. 

Toward night it came on wet with thick 
mist. Several times they heard the absconding 
submarine rise to the surface, probably to 
listen for pursuers. They were now off the 
coast of Norway, and for an hour or two 
the freebooters had been veering in toward 
the land. Then suddenly Wilde lost the sound 
of its motors. 

“*T think they’ve stopped and are lying on 
the bottom, ’’ he said. 

Quin, who was sitting at the electric ‘‘ear,’’ 
had a similar impression. 

The sea was smooth, but the mist continued 
thick ; and, after hailing the trawlers, the pur- 
suers agreed to stand by during the rest of the 
night and to keep a man at the hydrophone. 

Shortly after three o’clock in the morning 
Quin, who was sitting at the hydrophone, 
heard a motor start throbbing near by. The 
sounds were moving eastward, and as soon as 
word could be passed to the two trawlers the 








of deep, winding fiords, or inlets, bordered by 
lofty crags and precipices. Many of them, like 
the Bukken Fiord, orthe Throndhjem Fiord, ex- 
tend for fifty and even a hundred miles inland. 

Judging from the sounds, the freebooter was 
now running up the fiord on the surface. The 
trawlers, knowing those waters better than 
the explorers on the S-2, soon drew ahead and 
took the lead. But now the propellers of the 
two trawlers or the echoes from the shore cliffs 
confused the listeners at the hydrophones so 
completely that they lost track of the fugitive. 
For two or three hours the S-2 and its com- 
panions searched among the numerous rocky 
islets with which that part of the Bukken Fiord 
abounds; they were on the point of giving up 
the pursuit when four young fisherwomen out 
in a boat hauling their net gave them informa- 
tion that put them on the trail again. 

When the pursuers first questioned them, the 
girls denied all knowledge of a submarine; but 
at last one of them looked up ‘at old Skipper 
Batchgraves and jocosely advised him to look 
in Thor’s Pocket! She said it in Norwegian; 
but the old skipper, who had often been in 
the Bukken Fiord, understood what she meant 
and, telling the Golden Dream and the S-2 to 
follow, set off at once. 

Thor’s Pocket is a secluded, landlocked cove 
thirty miles up the Bukken Fiord, the entrance 
to which is through a deep, narrow arm be- 
tween high black cliffs. It is a wild spot with 
which many Norse legends are associated. 

The three boats reached it about an hour 





chase was resumed. As day dawned | 
the fog clouds broke away at times | 
and revealed glimpses of the moun- | 
tains ashore. They were north of | 
Stavanger, a town that lies within | 
the entrance to the Bukken Fiord. | and reéchoed to a tremendous fusillade. 





before sunset; and, after signaling the S-2, the 
Storm King steamed slowly into the passage, 
followed by the Golden Dream. They had 
scarcely gained the little bay within when 
they were fired on with rifles from the deck 
and conning tower of a long, black submarine 
that lay moored near a shed at the foot of the 
erags. Four or five men also opened fire from 
the shed. Both trawlers immediately brought 
their three-inch guns to bear on the bellicose 
craft, and for some minutes the crags echoed 


As the S-2, a few hundred yards astern, 
moved into the passage, those on board mus- 
tered what small arms they had; but they were 
too late to join in the fight, for at sight of the 
third boat coming into the cove the outlaws 
took to flight. Carrying sacks and boxes of 
loot, they ran along the beach beyond the shed. 
Denscoter and Quin counted sixteen or seven- 
teen of the fugitives, who now appeared chiefly 
anxious to get away with as much of their 
booty as possible. The trawlers fired four or 
five shells after them, but the pirates soon dis- 
appeared among the rocks. The two trawlers 
and the S-2 now came alongside the pirate’s 
submarine, which was deserted; after taking 
possession of it the salvagers and their allies 
from the trawlers went ashore to investigate. 

Thor’s Pocket, indeed, proved a veritable 
thieves’ depository of property stolen from 
wrecks in the North Sea. Under the shed were 
eight safes and more than fifty chests and 
strong boxes, all of which had been broken 
open and rifled of their valuable contents. 
There were large piles of nautical instruments 
—sextants, quadrants, ship compasses and bin- 
oculars; vast heaps of copper, brass and nickel 
junk scrapped from ships; in fact, there were 
tons of every conceivable sort of loot. 

The rascals had plainly been garnering their 
booty in Thor’s Pocket for many months. That 
certain fishermen of the region were in league 
with the poachers seemed probable, for there 
was a small fishing craft in the cove with 
thirty barrels of oil fuel aboard, brought in 
there, no doubt, for the use of the submarine. 

What puzzled Quin and the others was that 
the somewhat battered and rusty submarine 
of the pirates was unmistakably English-built. 
Later, however, they learned that the boat 
was one of a number of British submarines 
that had been active in the Baltic Sea, but 
that on account of the Russian revolution had 
been abandoned at Revel or Helsingfors after 
ice formed during the following winter. 

The supposition is that after the armistice 
certain German or Russian sailors who had 
experience with submarines had got hold of 
the craft and had set off to make their fortunes 
by plundering wrecks. Thus far the thieves 
have escaped ; but the arm of the British Navy 
is long, and they may yet be apprehended. 

The S-2 recovered from Thor’s Pocket prop- 
erty valued at about seven thousand pounds. 
Denscoter hired the two trawlers for a week 
to help them get the stuff away. The last act 
of the salvagers before leaving the cove was to 
blow up the freebooters’ submarine. The hull 
still lies there. 

That has been the S-2’s last trip to the 
present time. The owners have found and 
examined, preliminary to heavy salvage opera- 
tions, thirty-eight wrecked steam vessels and 
have brought in a great quantity of valuable 
articles as well as money ; just how much, Quin 
is as yet unable to estimate with certainty. 
They do not contemplate further work in the 
North Sea; but Quin and Denscoter are plan- 
ning next season to take the S-2 to the Medi- 
terranean Sea, especially to the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora and Constantinople. 

Meanwhile Quin and Uncle Jarve have re- 
turned to the United States for a visit to the 
old Adams place in Maine. And I may add 
that my brother and I, out in Minneapolis, 
were not a little astonished to receive recently 
full payment of all sums that we had lent them 
for their experiments with the U-Boat Trap- 
per. The money came with a manly letter of 
thanks from Quin, which also contained the 
notes from which this story is written. From 
what his sister Eunice has told us I think 
that Quin and Uncle Jarve brought home 
nearly twenty thousand dollars as their share 
of the profits. 

Eunice also told us that Uncle Jarve had 
wanted to put the whole sum into a big machine 
shop by the shingle mill, but that Quin had 
insisted on paying all debts first and then for 
his mother’s sake on spending five thousand 
dollars in improving the old homestead. 

THE END. " 
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SPITZBERGEN AND NORWAY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O seek the great prizes without education 
is to go hunting big game without firearms. 


“The Folks on Land are Dumb,” the Fish 
declare: 

“How Can they Speak ?—their Mouths are 
full of Air!” 


HE road of reckless pleasure has plenty 
of parlor cars and a smooth roadbed, but 
most uncomfortable terminal facilities. 


N one sense the United States lost money 

last year. Between January 1 and December 
20 we exported $354,668,140.in gold and im- 
ported $75,944,753 in gold. We received the 
largest separate amounts of gold from Canada, 
Hongkong, Mexico and the United Kingdom ; 
but to Japan alone we exported $94, 114; 189 in 
gold — more than we imported from all the 
countries of the world. 


F anything were needed to show at once 

both the British love of outdoor sports and 
the number of young Englishmen who were 
crippled by the war, it could be found in the 
action of the British National Lawn Tennis 
Association in so modifying the rules of the 
game that a one-armed player, when he serves, 
may toss the ball from his racket instead of 
with his hand. To put a disabled player on 
an equality with competitors who are whole is 
the very flower of sportsmanship. 


HE Eusatia Pallidani who lately passed to 
her reward was not, as might be supposed, 
an Italian opera singer, but a black Spanish 
hen of New York State. She had attained the 
remarkable age of thirty-two years. In her 
youth a prize-winning beauty of distinguished 
birth, she was in her old age a careful and 
solicitous mother, for she hatched and raised 
a brood only last spring. Though she was 
never noted for her musical voice, her lays 
nevertheless endeared her to a wide circle of 
friends. 
NE of the functions of the Biological Sur- 
vey, which is under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, is 
to make a census of the birds at frequent in- 
tervals. It is pleasant news that the count since 
the international migratory bird law went into 
effect shows a marked increase, especially in 
the song birds, most of which are insect eaters, 
and particularly in the number of robins. The 
birds would be welcome visitors if they did 
nothing more than entertain us with their 
songs; but they do an incalculable amount of 
good in destroying noxious insects. 


fg HOUGH Britons speak the same lan- 
guage that we do, they speak it with 
differences that persist in spite of the growing 
intercourse. The Englishman asks for a ‘‘reel 
of cotton,’’ the American for a spool of thread ; 
the Englishman’s ‘‘ stick’’ becomes a cane 
when he crosses the Atlantic, and his ‘‘bis- 
cuit’’ a cracker. He buys his ticket at a ‘‘book- 
ing office’’ and carries a ‘‘ box’’ with him 
instead of a trunk. When the Forty-niners 
found gold in California they staked out 
claims; but when the Australians found a 
valuable deposit of black opal in New South 
Wales recently they ‘‘pegged’’ their claims. 
The American word gave us the picturesque 
‘*pull up stakes.’’ Will the English word give 
us anything as good? 


IKE most other countries, Australia is 
having difficulty in getting good domestic 
service. In order to establish a standard, rep- 
resentatives of the Housewives’ Association, 
the Y. W. C. A., the Auxiliary Household 
Corps, the Women Workers’ Association, the 
National Economy League and other similar 
bodies met recently in Sydney. They decided 
that henceforth domestic servants shall be 
known as household assistants, and that fifty- 
six hours and one pound sterling shall be the 
standard week and wage. But what is helping 
the housekeepers more than anything else is 
the rapidly growing imports of American labor- 
Saving machinery. Our gas stoves and ranges 


|are already well known, and there is an in- 
| creasing demand for electric cookers, vacuum 
| cleaners, clothes-washing and dish-washing 
| machines and other domestic conveniences fa- 
miliar to Americans. 

| 


ee 


THE CABINET 


R. LANSING is not the first Cabinet 
M officer to be required to resign his 
.™® position. In 1833 William J. Duane, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, refused to obey 
| the order of President Jackson to remove the 
| government deposits from the United States 
Bank and after he had been forced to resign 
| was succeeded by Roger B. Taney, who was 
willing to obey the order. The Senate refused 
to confirm Taney, and Jackson rewarded him 
by appointing him Chief Justice. In 1876 
President Grant summarily dismissed Marshall 
Jewell, the Postmaster-General, not by reason 
of a political disagreement but on account of 
strained personal relations. 

The Cabinet is regarded as the President’s 
official family. He chooses the members of it 
without restraint, the Senate almost always 
confirms them promptly, and they hold office 
during the President’s pleasure. Their duties 
are prescribed by the laws that created the 
offices they fill, modified by later enactments. 
They are thus under a double responsibility, 
for they are independent of the President’s 
authority in matters wherein the law governs 
their action, yet, if in exercising their inde- 
pendence they act counter to the President’s 
wishes, he may dismiss them instantly. 

It is clear that. in taking the action that led 
to Mr. Lansing’s forced resignation the Pres- 
ident did not assign the main reason for it. 
The two men differed widely on matters of 
great public importance. The Secretary of 
State is the agent through whom the foreign 
relations of the United States are conducted. 
Under the Constitution those relations are 
the sole care of the President. It is therefore 
proper, in fact it is necessary, that the secre- 
tary shall be, if not in full sympathy with the 
President’s policy, at least willing to carry it 
out faithfully. Mr. Lansing was not in com- 
plete agreement with his chief. His course 
may perhaps be described as loyally but reluc- 
tantly acquiescent. ; 

His dismissal has caused wide discussion. 
No one who is acquainted with the theories 
and principles of our government can doubt 
that the President had the right to dismiss 
him, or that, if he felt that Mr. Lansing’s con- 
tinuance in office was hampering him in per- 
forming his constitutional duty, he was bound 
to dismiss him. It is natural, nevertheless, that 
he should be criticized for assigning another 
than the controlling reason, and one that to 
most persons, even of his own party, seems 
not merely trivial but unsound. However, we 
are discussing the rights of the President; 
the justice and wisdom of his course is not 
our topic. 

The laws do not recognize a Cabinet. Collec- 
tively the secretaries have no functions. They 
advise the President if he asks them to do so, 
but they cannot enforce their advice upon him 
or upon one another, because each of them is 
independent in his own department. The 
President may do as he pleases not only about 
taking their advice but even about constitut- 
ing the Cabinet; he may invite whom he 
pleases and omit to invite others. Although 
the office of Postmaster -General had been 
created in Washington’s time, the Postmaster- 
General was not a member of the Cabinet 
until 1829, when President Jackson asked Mr. 
Barry to join it. 

It seems to follow that when the President 
is not on hand to preside over the members of 
the Cabinet there is no reason why they should 
not consult together. As matters have stood the 
past few months, it appears to be common 
sense that during the illness of the President 
they should act as a temporary committee to 
consider questions before them, rather than 
that each should decide the questions without 
help. So it seemed to the secretaries them- 
selves. Mr. Lansing was not especially an 
offender. The whole question was one of 
expediency, and in no respect a party matter. 
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HOMELY AND CIVIC VIRTUES 
[: is undesirable to disparage any virtuous 





traits in man; but it is well sometimes to 

point out the serious dangers that may 
result from the contented acceptance of the 
theory that to express in your life all the 
homely virtues is to do your full duty in life. 
Many people are brought up to believe that if 
they are honest, industrious and devoted to 
their families they will be extremely good 








citizens, if not indeed ideal citizens. Honesty, 
industry, kindliness and loyalty—those are 
the homely virtues. They are the virtues that 
are revealed in the home life of the individual. 
They are of fundamental importance, because 
where they do not exist there can be neither 
happiness nor progress. But that they do 
generally prevail in a community or in a 
nation cannot be said to guarantee happiness 
and progress. They must be accompanied by 
the civic virtues. 

Now, in this country the need for the dis- 
play of civic virtue by the individual is greater 
than it has ever been before. The spirit of co- 
operation, the work of gaining and imparting 
deeper knowledge of vital facts and of finding 
solutions for vital problems, must not be left to 
a few men or to a few groups of men. Every 
good citizen should aspire to a share in the 
work of codperation and education without 
which the recovery of the world from the 
great disaster must be slow and uncertain. We 
must not discard the homely virtues, but we 
must try to discover in ourselves and to foster 
in our children the civic virtues, too. 


os 


BOOK BUYERS 


MERICANS are the great book buyers of 
A the world. Their purchases range from 
a hundred - thousand -dollar copy - of 
Shakespeare (nine plays), which had the good 
fortune to be printed in 1619, to seventy-five- 
cent reprints of classics, which deserve a richer 
dress. So many motives enter into the buying 
of books that only Americans can fitly repre- 
sent every class of customer. 

To begin with,‘there are a few people who 
really love to read, and a great many people 
who think they love to read—which is a cred- 
itable illusion, as illusions go, and which some- 
times flowers into reality. There are millionaires 
—a common product of the country—who buy 
books as they buy pictures and pearls, from 
the sheer necessity of spending. There are men 
(and a few, a very few, women) who have a 
passion for early and rare editions, or a more 
inexplicable and exclusive passion for books 
that deal with special periods. And there are 
both men and women who wish to furnish 
their houses presentably, and who are well 
aware that there is nothing so fit to be looked 
at as the outside of a book. 

Remote from the ranks of wealth are the 
countless purchasers of new novels—men, for 
the most part, who are too impatient to wait, 
as their economical wives would have waited, 
until they can get them from a public library. 
The sales of popular fiction are inconceivably 
large. There is nothing to explain and noth- 
ing to warrant them. The book to own is the 
book that can bear re-reading, that has some 
quality other than newness to recommend it. 

The best of the great clan of book buyers 
are the people who cherish a favorite author, 
or perhaps, if their hearts are big enough, a 
dozen favorite authors, and who take a tender 
delight in their equipment. Beauty of print 
and beauty of binding are but the expression 
of their regard. They give those things in re- 
turn for hours of companionship; and they 
have nothing in common with those astute pur- 
chasers who, having invested in expensive edi- 
tions, refuse to have their books read, refuse 
sometimes to have the pages cut, lest the value 
of the investment be diminished. A book on a 
shelf is as useful as a picture in storage, or 
a pearl in the bank. Dummy books were very 
popular in the beginning of the last century, 
when men revered reading but seldom read. 
No one ever mistook the dummies for real vol- 
umes; but they satisfied the intellectual tastes 
of their owners just as the beautifully gilded 
dummy organs sometimes inserted into coun- 
try houses satisfied their musical cravings. 
There was simplicity in the pretense of those 
days. Novels were rare, ragtime unknown. A 
pasteboard book and a wooden organ disturbed 
no one’s mind and no one’s after-dinner nap. 


oe 
SPITZBERGEN 


Y the recent decision of the Peace Con- 

gress Spitzbergen, that No Man’s Land 

of the Arctic Ocean, is at last to have 
a definite political status. It is assigned to 
Norway. 

The archipelago has been known for more 
than three hundred years, but it has never 
attracted permanent settlers. Discovered by a 
Dutchman, it has been visited and explored by 
Englishmen, Russians, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Germans, and even Americans. Whaling was 
long a profitable industry in the waters near 
by; trappers have taken great quantities of 
furs from the islands. But the climate is too 
severe, and the shores are too inhospitable, to 





attract home makers; no country has ever 
colonized the archipelago or made good a 
claim to sovereignty over it. 

A few years ago it became known that there 
were large veins of coal there, though they 
were for the most part hidden beneath suc}: 
thicknesses of fossil ice as to make mining 
expensive. Later we heard that there were ex- 
tensive iron deposits there, too, and an enthu- 
siastic Norwegian explorer has suggested that 
the time may come when that frozen land wili 
glow with great iron furnaces and become one 
of the most important producers of steel. 

The knowledge that Spitzbergen contains 
so much of the materials from which modern 
wealth springs has aroused fresh interest in 
the archipelago. When the war began, Ger- 
many was believed to have an eye on it, Rus- 
sia very certainly did, and both Great Britain 
and Norway had arguments geographical or 
commercial to support a claim to it. The ac- 
tivity of an American company that had tried 
to work some of the coal mines was even 
declared to give this country an interest in 
the disposal of the islands. 

The Peace Congress has probably settled 
the question sensibly. Spitzbergen is nearer to 
Norway than it is to any other country. Its 
coal, too, will be of especial value to Norway 
since there is little or none in Scandinavia. 
It is wise also not to award the islands to any 
one of the great nations of the world. Most of 
them have all they can properly care for now 
and can afford to let the smaller peoples pick 
up the crumbs that remain after the feast. 
Whether Spitzbergen will be as valuable to 
Norway as some enthusiasts predict remains 
to be seen. e°0 


DOLLARS AT A DISCOUNT 


AST week The Companion tried to clear 
. up the fallacy in the phrase, a ‘‘fifty- 
cent dollar.’? There is the strongest 
reason to maintain that the dollar—the gold 
dollar—has retained its full value, but that 
the price of things that we buy with dollars 
has risen to an abnormal height by means 
that we can specify and understand. 

But some one may ask, ‘‘Why is it that 
American dollars are quoted at a discount in 
the exchange markets of the South American 
countries?’’ The explanation is simple, but it 
is necessary first to fix in mind how inter- 
national trade is conducted and how interna- 
tional bills are paid. Gold—either coin or 
bullion, the value is exactly the same—is used 
in international trade merely to adjust bal- 
ances. If we buy from a country more than 
we sell to it, we must send gold or its equiva- 
lent to balance the account. When the value 
of exports and of imports is equal, no gold 
needs to be sent. In both conditions the largest 
part of all payments is made with ‘‘exchange, ’’ 
which is merely a draft upon a bank. 

Before the war the trade of the world, for 
the most part, used exchange on London, 
which was the great clearing house of the 
world. Let us see how that practice would 
have worked in our trade with Argentina. ; 

In the eleven months that ended with No- 
vember, 1919, our imports from that country 
amounted to $182,000,000 and our exports to 
$145, 000,000. The difference of $37,000,000 had 
to be paid either in gold or in commercial 
paper that called for gold. In 1913, under 
those conditions, the importing merchants in 
New York would have met the demand upon 
them by exchange on London, which would 
have been as good as gold in Buenos Aires, 
and there would have been no need to send 
any bullion from New York to South America. 

The events of the war have displaced Lon- 
don as the clearing house of the world, simply 
because Great Britain is not on a specie basis 
and London exchange is therefore not worth 
par. In 1913 a draft on a British bank was 
met with its full face value in coin. A draft 
for £10,000 would have been worth nearly 
50,000 Argentine dollars. To-day it would be 
worth less than 35,000. Consequently, the 
Argentine merchant, refusing to accept less 
than the full amount of his bill, would decline 
to accept London exchange. 

But New York, on the basis of last year’s 
trade, owes Buenos Aires $37,000,000, and 
the old way of paying exists no longer. Out 
of that change has grown the system of dollar 
exchange; drafts on New York have replaced 
the drafts on London ; and the rate of exchange 
varies with the state of trade. London ex- 
change in the New York markets used to vary 
a few cents on one side or the other of the 
$4. 8665 that is the exact value of a gold pound 
sterling. The variation did not mean that a 
pound was worth less or more, or that dollars 
were worth less or more, but that the cost of 
paying the bill in pounds would be a little 
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different from the cost of paying it in dollars. 
The difference represented the loss of interest 
during the time the gold was in transit, the 
freight charge, the cost of insurance and a 
few other little things. 

What used frequently to happen in the 
London exchange market is now happening in 
the market for dollar exchange. To answer the 
question in the first part of this article: there 
is no discount anywhere on American dollars. 
The discount is on bank drafts to pay dollars, 
because, since our imports are worth much 
more than our exports, and exchange is drawn 
against the imports, there are too many drafts 
to be taken by the market. Supply is too large 
for the demand, and the price declines. The 
discount will continue until enough money 
reaches Argentina to balance the account. 
Then the rate of exchange will again be 
normal, and American coined dollars will be, 
as they always have been, worth one hundred 
cents in Argentine money. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 19 to February 25) 


ONGRESS.—The conference report on the 
Esch-Cummins railway bill was passed by 
both houses; the bill had a majority of one 
hundred votes in the House and of thirty votes 
in the Senate. The provision making strikes 
illegal was omitted from the conference report, 
but that authorizing the appointment of a new 
tribunal to consider all questions of wages or 
conditions of labor, and that authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates 
that would permit the railways to earn 544 per 
cent on their valuation, were retained. The 
representatives of union labor announced their 
intention of urging the President to veto the 
bill. ——On February 21 the Senate readopted 
the reservation to the peace treaty that pre- 
scribes a concurrent resolution of Congress as 
the method by which the United States may 
withdraw from the League of Nations. Mr. 
Lodge announced that he wanted decisive ac- 
tion on the treaty and that he should call it 
up on February 26 and keep it before the 
Senate until it was definitely disposed of. — 
The House Committee on Military Affairs 
voted to put a provision for universal training 
into the army bill. The President signed the oil 
land leasing bill. ° 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On February 19 

the legislature of New Mexico ratified the 

nineteenth amendment to the Constitution. On 

February 25 the lower house of the Oklahoma 

Legislature voted in favor of ratification. 

eo 

EW SECRETARY OF STATE. —On 

February 25 the President announced the 

appointment of Mr. Bainbridge Colby of New 

York, former member of the Shipping Board, 

as Secretary of State. Mr. Colby was a Pro- 
gressive in 1912. ° 


HE SOCIALISTS.—The five suspended 

New York Assemblymen presénted their 
defense against the charge of disloyalty before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly. 
Mr. Hillquit, the Socialist leader, was under 
examination concerning the doctrines of the 
Socialist party. ° 


ERMAN SHIPS.—The sale of the thirty 

German steamships advertised by the 
Shipping. Board was halted on February 19, 
when a justice of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court granted an injunction against 
the sale asked for by Mr. William R. Hearst. 
The judge held that Congress had never em- 
powered the Shipping Board to sell the ships. 
——The President sent to the Senate a state- 
ment denying that there was any secret ar- 
rangement with Great Britain concerning the 
selling of the ships, except an agreement signed 
by himself and Mr. Lloyd George—subjectto 
the approval of Congfess—that any sum re- 
ceived from the sale in excess of the damage 
done by Germany to American shipping should 
be credited to Germany as part of its repara- 
tion payment. ° 


AILLAUX TRIAL. — The trial of M. 
Caillaux proceeded before the French 
Senate. The prisoner denied any direct deal- 
ings with the enemy and defended his policy 
of ‘European conciliation’? as the wisest for 
France. He testified concerning his relations 
with Bolo Pasha, which, he asserted, were 
those of friendship merely. 
eS 
USSIA. — Opposition to the Bolsheviki 
seems to have collapsed in northern 
Russia also. Moscow declared on February 20 
that the city of Archangel was in the hands 
of their army, and three days later the occu- 
pation of Murmansk was reported. Rostov-on- 
the-Don was on one day said to be in the 
hands of Gen. Denikine, and on the next was 
reported recaptured by the Bolsheviki. Moscow 
repeated the rumor that Gen. Denikine had 





army by Gen. Wrangel. —— The Polish govern- 
ment is still considering peace with soviet 
Russia, and Gen. Pilsudski is on record as 
saying that such a step is inevitable. 


oS 


ERMANY.—Following some testimony in 

the suit for libel brought by Herr Mathias 
Erzberger against Dr. Helfferich, former vice 
chancellor, Herr Erzberger resigned his office 
as minister of finance in the Ebert government, 
and asked for an investigation of his conduct. 
The evidence seemed to show that Erzberger 
had smuggled a large part of his property into 
Switzerland to escape income taxation and 
had used his official position to advance his 
private business interests. 
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HINA.—Mr. Charles R. Crane of Chicago, [ 


who was appointed minister to China by 


President Taft and recalled before he reached | ' 


Peking, was named for the same post by 
President Wilson on February 24. The 
Chinese minister of foreign affairs and the 
vice minister have resigned; it is understood 
that they did so because they resented the 
Japanese offer to negotiate for the return of 
Shantung. Public sentiment is said to be with 
them. 9 


IUME.—The President dispatched a reply 

to the note of the Allied governments 
concerning the settlement of the Adriatic ques- 
tion. The text of the reply was not made 
public, but it was said on good authority to 
repeat that the arrangement of December 9 
must be adhered to if 
the acquiescence of the 
United States is de- 
sired. The President is 
firmly against carrying 
out the secret treaty of 
London, and almost as 
much opposed to the 
annexation by Italy of 
the city of Fiume and 
of a strip connecting 
the city with Trieste. 
— The Jugo-Slav gov- 
ernment has not yet 
replied to the Allied 
ultimatum on the Adriatic question, and M. 
Trumbitch, the representative of Jugo-Slavia 
at the Peace Conference, has left London 
without making any arrangements for the 
transmission of a reply. Apparently the Bel- 
grade government means to await the outcome 
of the correspondence between Mr. Wilson 
and the Allied premiers. 


e 


UNGARY.—According to dispatches from 

Budapest, the National Assembly has 
named Adm. Nicholas Horthy, who is at 
present commander in chief of the army, as re- 
gent of Hungary. The Hungarian government 
has replied to the Peace Council of the Allies, 
objecting to the peace presented to it. It 
asserts that much of the territory assigned to 
Roumania, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia is 
really Hungarian, and that the frontiers have 
been so drawn as to work economic hardship 
and racial injustice. It demands plebiscites in 
several of the disputed districts. 
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RAND TRUNK RAILWAY.-—The 

shareholders of the railway voted to turn 
over their property both in Canada and in the 
United States to the Canadian government in 
accordance with financial arrangements sug- 
gested by the government. 


i] 


REAT BRITAIN.—The Irish govern- 

ment bill was presented to Parliament on 
February 25. It provides for two parliaments, 
one for Ulster and one for the rest of Ireland, 
with an executive council chosen by the two 
parliaments. The conduct of foreign affairs, 
defense, navigation and the higher judiciary 
are reserved for the imperial government. —— 
Mr. Asquith, former premier, was elected to 
Parliament from Paisley, Scotland. 


S 


HE PEACE CONFERENCE.—On Feb- 

ruary 23 the Conference reassembled in 
London. The Council is said to be ready to 
recommend that the Sultan be permitted to 
remain in Constantinople, but that the straits 
be under international control; and that trade 
relations, but not diplomatic relations, be re- 
sumed with soviet Russia. —The first steps 
have been taken by Switzerland and Denmark 
to join the League of 
Nations. —— The Allied 
powers have requested 
Holland—so The Hague 
reports—to transport the 
Kaiser to one of the Dutch 
East India colonies. The 
Dutch government has 
not yet replied, but it is 
not believed that it will 
consent to do so. 

eS 

ECENT DEATH. — 

On February 20, Rear 
Adm. Robert Edwin Peary, arctic explorer 
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been replaced in command of the ‘‘White’’ 





and discoverer of the north pole, aged 63. 

















His Dinner 
Would feed 55 people on Quaker Oats 


A dinner nowadays in a fine hotel costs about $3 per 1000 
calories. Quaker Oats costs 5% cents per 1000 calories. So 
the cost of that dinner would serve 1000 calories to each of 


55 people in oats. 


That’s an extreme example. You don’t often eat, probably, 
a $3 dinner. But what of your breakfasts which are costing 


ten times Quaker Oats? 


Are they not also extravagant when 


they bring you vastly less nutrition ? 














Fish, 8c. 


What breakfast costs 


Note how other breakfast dishes com- 
pare with Quaker Oats. Meats, eggs 
and fish average ten times the cost per 
1000 calories of nutriment. 


And that ten-fold cost buys you lesser 
nutrition. The oat is the greatest food 
that grows. It is almost the ideal food 
in balance and completeness. 


Quaker Oats yield 1810 calories per 
pound, while round steak yields 890. The 
oats are rich in minerals which growing 
children need. In energy value they are 
twice as rich as beef. 


Mark the cost per 1000 calories com- 
pared with other necessary foods, based 
on prices at this writing. 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats . F 7 ? 54%c 
Average Meats “ - 45c 
Average Fish . P ‘“ - SOc 


Hen’s Eggs 2 . F - We 
Potatoes . 4 . ‘ « wae 











This is not to argue any one-food diet. 
But the best possible breakfast you can 
serve is a dish of Quaker Oats. It is the 
most delicious breakfast. And the saving 
will do much to cut down cost of living. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


The flavor means so much that you should 
always get Quaker Oats. They are flaked from 
queen grains only—just the richest, plumpest 
oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
Millions of people enjoy this extra flavor without 
extra cost. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


3317 
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A HELPING HEART 


USINESS is just twice as hard since 
a mother died,” said the young man with 
a sigh. “I never realized at the time 
how much she helped me.” 
“Your mother? Helped you in busi- 
ness?’’ The older man’s tone, though 
polite, was frankly puzzled. “Why, Hugh, I didn’t 
know that your mother knew anything about busi- 
ness. She always seemed —”’ 

“I know. The lady of the old school—the type 
that understood absolutely nothing about the cus- 
toms or the phrases of up-to-date business. You’re 
right. She was just that type.” His face softened 
into a fond, amused little smile. ‘“We used to laugh 
together over her naive questions and funny mis- 
takes about business matters. But mother knew 
me, Dr. Barbour. When I came home tired out 
after a hard day, or worried over a hard problem, 
she always seemed to know instinctively what the 
trouble was and just what to do to help. Sometimes 
it’s the greatest thing in the world just to enjoy 
people’s sympathy without having to go into ex- 
planations. And sympathy etymologically is a feel- 
ing with, isn’t it? Not an understanding with?” 

“Yes, a matter of the heart rather than the 
head,” assented Dr. Barbour, “as the people who 
insist on ‘explanations first’ often seem to forget. 
It isn’t necessary to understand everything, as 
you say, to feel with some one.” 

*‘And she understood so many other things,” 
said the young man. “Everything, I might say, 
that wasn’t fenced off by that specious signboard, 
‘Business is business.’ It meant everything to me 
to consult with somebody who could not be touched 
by the law of expediency. ‘Is it honest? Is it gen- 
erous? Is it following the golden rule?’ she would 
ask about a certain action. And if I couldn’t truth- 
fully say that it was, she would have none of it. A 
keener eye for the abstract right and wrong of a 
proposition I never saw.” 

“That was because she always kept her eye 
single; or, to change the figure, her compass true,” 
said the older man. ‘“‘It always pointed due north. 
The rest of us let our needles become demagnet- 
ized by the attraction that ‘huge masses of metal’ 
may have on any magnet. 


























‘“‘Hugh, may I ask a favor of you? I have a pa- 
tient just now, a girl in her early twenties, who 
has had an accident to her spine so that she will 
have to lie flat on her back for six months at least. 
The thing that troubles her most is that it will 
keep her from being a good comrade to her two 
brothers. May I tell her what you have told me, to 
show how very much a woman shut in at home 
may mean in the lives of the men of her family?” 

“You certainly may,” Hugh replied. 

es 
WHAT LOIS DID NOT SEE 
SUPPOSE you'll think it dreadful of me, 

“ Cousin Dick,” Lois began. 

The young officer with the worn face 
and the crutch smiled. Capt. Blair had 
such a nice smile, the girls all said, 
which meant that it was sympathetic 

and interested, and did not look as if he were 
laughing at you behind it. 

“Suppose you try,” he suggested. “If it really is 
‘dreadful’—well, looks are very deceptive, that’s 
all.” 

Lois, sitting on the steps below the crutch, lifted 
her serious young face so that she could look 
steadily into his eyes. She spoke almost fiercely. 

“You don’t know--you just can’t imagine—how 
dreadful it is to be a girl at home—taken ‘care of 
all the time—not allowed to do things—the same 
thing day after day and month after month, when 
there’s so much needing to be done out in the 
world. Oh, it seems as if it would kill me! I wouldn’t 
mind how hard things were —truly, I wouldn’t, 
Cousin Dick. I’d like hard things. That’s what 
something in me is crying out for all the time. 
Sometimes I hate all this,” —the girl’s gesture 
swept the lovely garden and the meadows beyond, 
—‘‘just pretty and pleasant and easy and stag- 
nant!” 

Cousin Dick did not tell her that she ought to be 
thankful in all her rebellious, foolish, ignorant 
little heart. He only smiled again, a bit whimsi- 
cally now. 

“It isn’t enough to bring a crippled ‘hero’ back 
to life?” 

“O Cousin Dick!” Lois’s small, eager face 
flamed. ‘You know how I love doing anything for 
you. It’s the only worth-while thing that’s hap- 
pened in a year. But you’re going soon, and then 
I just know I can’t stand it.” 

“It’s a great apple year, isn’t it?’’ Cousin Dick 
remarked. 

Lois looked at him in astonishment. 

“Ever try collecting a carload of windfalls, or 
better, and sending them to the city? There are 
hundreds of children there that can’t get their 
teeth into an apple in these dollar-a-peck days. 
Other things, too. The city missions would be only 
too glad to distribute them. 

“Sick children, too.” Cousin Dick sounded now 
as if he were thinking aloud. “I saw so many in 
France. I can’t bear to think that we have any 
like them in America. A few weeks out in this air 
with fresh milk and fruit. It’s good hard work to 
take care of sick children. Lots of girls are doing 
it over there. 


“And those ‘hunkies’ down in the North Vil- 
lage! It seems as if the girls there might get a 
little more out of life if anybody cared to work it 
out with them. It’s hard, slow, discouraging work, 
I suspect,—like wading through trench mud, 
maybe,—but if it helps some of them really to 
live —” Cousin Dick looked suddenly down into 
Lois’s face. It was very still out in the garden. 


og? 
BY MAJORITY VOTE 


HEN a bear meets a man it is supposed to 

retreat promptly and respectfully. But the 

two little bears that Tom Williams and 
Fred Brown met up on the Idaho-Montana divide 
one morning in August knew neither the ways of 
the world nor the traditions of bipeds, a Compan- 
ion contributor writes. Parker and I were staying 
in camp that day to ‘‘jibe” field maps and compute 
timber estimates from the tally sheets, he contin- 
ues. About ten o’clock Tom stumbled in, too ex- 
cited and breathless to talk. 

He sat on a box and mopped his face. ‘““Bear— 
— cubs—Fred wounded one with his six-shooter, 
and —” 

“Where is Fred ?”’ Parker demanded. 

‘And it cried—sat up on a log and cried just like 
a person —”’ 

‘“Where’s Fred?” 

“That was the last I saw of him!’ Tom gasped. 
“The old bear came—Fred had five more shells.” 





Parker’s pencil dropped out of his hand. “Did 
you hear him shoot after you left him?” 

Tom shook his head. ‘‘I thought he was coming, 
but he didn’t. All I heard was that little bear, 
whining and whimpering just like a person.” 

With our two Airedale dogs, three rifles and a 
stretcher, we climbed rapidly up the trail. The two 
cubs, Tom told us, had been playing tag in a small 
grassy opening near the top of the ridge. When 
pursued, one of them had disappeared in the chap- 
arral and the other had climbed a tree. After Fred 
fired at it, the cub had clung to the limbs a few 
minutes, and then had dropped thirty feet. Al- 
though wounded in the shoulder, it had climbed, 
whimpering and whining, to the top of a fallen 
tree. Then a twig had snapped behind the boys, 
and a large black creature had appeared. That 
was all Tom could tell us. 

When, a little after noon, we were nearing the 
top of the mountain, both dogs suddenly scented 
something and disappeared. In almost no time we 
heard them barking fiercely some distance away. 
Tom led us to the spot. 

Fred Brown was climbing down from a scrubby 
pine. “Glad to see you fellows,” he said, grinning. 


she did say that she thought she was terribly sort 
of haphazard in her own home.” 

“Well, if she is—and I shouldn’t call her more 
than just comf’tably easy-going—I should say 
with all her outside duties she had excuse enough.” 

“Lucretia said it was all a matter of method. 
She admitted Mrs. Haddicombe had more outside 
duties than most, but that was the more reason for 
method and system. Efficiency was the word. No 
wasted effort. Several things generally kept going 
at once. If you didn’t know Mrs. Haddicombe 
yourself, you’d have thought she must be a dret- 
fully slack and witless creature. We did know her, 
and Lucretia’s -talk wa’n’t hurting anybody but 
herself; but it was making everybody uncomfort- 
able, and mad, too; only nobody quite liked to 
contradict her and draw down the lightnings. So 
she went on till she stopped for breath. And then —” 
Mrs. Fosdick paused for a reminiscent chuckle. 
“Little Lily Haddicombe had come over to bring 
the work her mother’d finished up at home, and 
get some more material. The heat had all been 
turned into the living room on account of the meet- 
ing, so instead of letting Lily wait in the hall Mrs. 





Peters had let her right in and then gone upstairs 
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THE VALLEY GUARD 





®y Gertrude West— 


A thief was in the valley. Against the rising moon 

Lone riders glimpsed a flitting shape they never saw at noon. 

Folk called their little children in and warned them from their play. 
A gruesome shadow held the night and haunted through the day. 
But, only when the night attacks grew overbold and rash, 


They sent to Padd 
“Ay, sure,” said 


orrison for Sleuth and Calabash. 
addy, “come we will; the dogs are keen for Sight. 


The hunt will start from Silver Creek at dark to-morrow night. 


Keen, prickly stars came out at dusk against a quaking blue ; 
Across the hills a hunter’s horn came weirdly singing through; 


And hoof to flint swung cavalcades, brave men a 


daring youth, 


To flank the loyal Valley Guard of Calabash and Sleuth. 


The air was clear; the breeze was right. Lean 


gray and tawny brown, 


The waiting hounds took up the call the horn had flung them down. 
A moon blazed up against the east, and Paddy’s eyes were bright : 
“You, Sleuth, pick up the trail, me boy, and Calabash will fight. 
Remember, lads, the Valley Guard, the name that ye have won, 
And drive the terror from the hills as ye have always done.” 


All night they ran. In silent homes light sleepers stirred from rest. 


.’Twas cockcrow when a lithe, lean shape loped out to e 
l horn that marked the finished race, 


Grave women heard the si, 


the quest. 


And loosed their hold on children’s hands, relief on every face. 


bore it 


Clear dawn came-up. The 
The panting hens lay 4 


home, the tawny spectre dead. 


wn to rest as all the east grew red. 


Loll-tongued, soft-eyed, they heeded not the clamor and, forsooth, 
The cheer that praised the Valley Guard, lean Calabash and Sleuth. 





Parker pumped a shell into the barrel of his car- 
bine. “Same to you. Now where’s your bear?” 

“She was here all right a minute ago, but the 
dogs persuaded her to leave.” 

We followed the dogs into a little ravine where 
they had treed her. Parker raised his rifle, and 
then thought of something. “Lets draw straws to 
see who does the shooting.” 

I was arranging three spears of grass of unequal 
length when Fred came up. 

“Here, Fred,’—Parker handed him his rifle,— 
*‘you can be the hero. You’ve —” 

“No, I’ve had my chance. I watched that old 
bear for four hours. Funny a black bear can climb 
a tree to get away from a man, but never climbs 
up after one. I had the six-shooter with me all the 
time, but—there was something about it. Oh, you 
fellows go ahead and shoot if you want to —” 

“Why don’t you want to?” 

“Oh, nothing, only—that little cub —” 

Parker looked uneasy. “I suppose the fur 
wouldn’t be much good this time of year anyway. 
Well, we’ve got to decide what to do. Who-all’s 
against it?” 

Tom, Fred and I were unanimous. But the two 
Airedales were still looking up and barking. Par- 
ker pronounced the verdict: ‘Come on, Sandy and 
Jack! You two dogs are in the minority.” 


a 
EFFICIENCY 


as ELL, Ann,” said Mrs. Fosdick cheer- 
fully, ‘‘we missed you; but I guess you 
were wise to stay to home. Zero weather 
ain’t the best for a first outing after sickness. I 
thought I’d look in and make sure you were all 
right.” 

“That was real kind of you, Almeria,” said Ann 
Tenney gratefully. ‘‘I just hated to miss the Circle. 
Was it a good meeting?” 

“There wa’n’t as full an attendance as some, 
’count of the weather, but I don’t know’s it lost 
anything in liveliness, though,’’ responded Mrs. 
Fosdick. She added dryly, ‘Lucretia Odlin not 
being one of the absent.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Tenhey comprehendingly. “I 
reckon the conversation was personal ?” 

“It was,” acknowledged Mrs. Fosdick. “We 
learned a lot about everybody that couldn’t come. 
Lucretia held the floor pretty steady—I wish you’d 
heard her! But she got one real good setting-down 
right at the end.” 

“You don’t mean to say there was anybody 
dared come right out and snub Lucretia?” 

“The person who snubbed her—if it was a snub 
—didn’t even know she was doing it,” said Mrs. 
Fosdick, ‘‘but she took the wind out of Lucretia’s 
sails, all the same, and left her set plumb aback.” 

‘“Who on earth was it? Don’t be tantalizing, 
Almeria.” 

“It don’t amount to much to tell, but if you’d 
been there—well, it certainly was funny. Lucretia’d 
been going it full tilt on efficiency, and of course 
she was running down everybody, excepting the 
company present. She was particularly down on 
young Mrs. Haddicombe —”’ 

“Mrs. Haddicombe? Why, if ever a young 
woman was cut out by nature to be a minister’s 
wife, Mrs. Haddicombe is! I don’t see how even 
Lucretia Odlin could find anything to criticize —” 

“She couldn’t in her relation to the parish. But 


to get the stuff. Lily’s a quiet child, and nobody 
noticed her,—the door’s at the back,—and there she 
stood, listening. She’s too young to take it all in. 
Thank goodness, she didn’t gather the spitefulness 
of it! To her it was just a talk about her mother’s 
ways of doing things by somebody who evidently 
didn’t know how clever her mother was! So when 
Lucretia called a halt, out stepped little Lily and 
stood there smiling at her, sort of earnest and 
pleased and eager. She’d picked up the longest 
word she’d just heard—Lily loves long words!— 
and says she: 

“«But mamma is very efficient, Mrs. Odlin! She’s 
left-handed and right-handed both, and every 
morning she buttons both her boots at the same 
time, one with each hand. Honest, she does! And 
when she wants to amuse little brother, she races 
one hand against the other and makes him guess 
which boot’ll come out ahead. That’s being effi- 
cient, isn’t it, Mrs. Odlin? Mrs. Odlin, can you 
button your boots at the same time, one with each 
hand?’ ” . 

“Why wasn’t I there? O Almeria, why wasn’t 
I there?” lamented Miss Tenney. “Lucretia, with 
her figure—how she buttons her boots at all, I 
can’t imagine. What did she say?” 

**What could she? She gasped and glowered, 
and all of a sudden Susan Bonney began to kind 
of choke and gurgle, trying not to laugh, and then 
bust right out, and that set off the rest of us. We 
giggled and rocked, and the madder and stiffer 
Lucretia got the more we laughed, till we were 
downright weeping. I tell you, Ann Tenney, I’ve 
seen Lucretia Odlin downed for once, if I neverdo 
again, and it was little Lily Haddicombe downed 
her!” 

“Serves her right; but zero or no zero,” mourned 
Ann Tenney, “I wish I’d gone to the meeting!”’ 
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AN ARTIST’S CONSCIENCE 


RANCE can never hope to compete with the 
United States when it is a matter of quantity 
production ; but, up to date, the United States 

has shown no sign of either being able or wishing 
to compete with France in art craftsmanship. The 
following little story is an illustration of the seri- 
ousness with which a French craftsman takes his 
art and himself. 

There are.sprinkled over Paris watchmakers 
who make watches at home, making every part by 
hand, working as many or as few hours a day as 
they choose, with neither a foreman nor a union 
leader to say them nay. The big jewelers of the 
Rue de la Paix know all these men and await their 
work eagerly; but not even they can make one 
work faster or otherwise than as he will. 

Before the war an attaché of the Turkish em- 
bassy bought one of these watches and presented 
it to his royal master to curry favor with him. He 
in turn wished to give it to his favorite wife. But 
there are grave practical disadvantages about 
polygamy; he dared not give her the watch with- 
out remembering at least five other wives. So the 
attaché was bidden to go back and get five more 
watches just like that one. He went to the jeweler, 
and the latter sent for the man who made the 
watch. 

“You made this watch for me, monsieur?” 

“Yes. Does the purchaser say that there is any- 





thing the matter with it? If he does, he is crazy.” 





“Oh, no! On the contrary, he likes the watch sc 
much that he would like five more just like it.” 

“TI told you he was crazy. I never duplicate my 
work. I am making another watch now!” 

And rather than lose the sale, the jeweler, more 
clever than scrupulous, had to send the watch to 
Switzerland, where the Swiss watchmakers made 
him the five reproductions for about the same 
price as he had originally paid for the watch, and 
the Sultan never knew the difference. But the ok 
artist would have known! 
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SPORT IN MESOPOTAMIA 


"T peti are two classes of sportsmen in Meso- 
potamia, says a correspondent of the London 
Times—those with cars and those without. 
Those without cars take their pleasure under diffi- 
culties, but those with cars can have an amusing 
time without unduly exerting themselves. 

Just before his death Gen. Maude issued orders 
that laid down definite seasons for game shooting, 
and in the First Corps area at Samara gazelle 
shooting became very popular. Parties of two or 
three officers, armed with ordinary service rifles, 
used to drive into the desert toward the Euphrates 
and invariably return with two or three bucks. 

In the writer’s forty-horse-power car, in which he 
used to chase gazelles, it often took twenty minutes 
to bring down a single buck. The desert consisted 
of undulating hard earth, sparsely covered with 
dry shrubs that were just thick enough to hide 
depressions, sometimes two or three feet deep. 

It was often impossible to pull the car up before 
one of these holes, and bent axles were by no 
means the worst damage sustained. On one famous 
occasion the floor boards of the body gave way 
after a particularly bad bump, and the miserable 
sportsman in the tonneau almost dropped through 
on to the differential with the car going forty miles 
an hour in full pursuit of a magnificent herd. The 
driver was too excited to hear his shouts, and he 
had to hang on as best he could until a gazelle 
was dropped. His congratulations on a particu- 
larly fine shot lacked sincerity. 

There isa famous story of an aéroplane pilot who 
reported a herd of gazelles as an enemy column 
advancing on Samara. Corps headquarters natu- 
rally credited the report, and one brigade of cav- 
alry and two brigades of field artillery spent a 
pleasant morning scouring the desert. Their com- 
ments on the value of aérial observation can be 
imagined. 

Bustards are numerous and wonderfully cun- 
ning. They let a car approach nearly within range 
and then rush along the ground for a few yards, 
for all the world like an old Voisin biplane taking 
off, and skim away over the next hillock. The car 
comes at full speed, radiator sizzling and driver 
perspiring, and the same performance is repeated 
for perhaps three quarters of an hour. They have 
to be shot on the ground with a’service rifle, as they 
never fly high. The difficulty of hitting so small a 
mark from a moving car can be imagined. The old 
bustard has a very sporting run for his money, and 
in nine cases out of ten escapes. 
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A SMART COLORADO FOX 


COLORADO subscriber who read in the Com- 

A panion the little story of the cleverness of an 

English fox in capturing a duck writes to 

tell us of an American fox that he believes was 
quite as clever as his British brother. 

Being something of a nature student, he writes, 
I was in the hills one afternoon looking for a cer- 
tain bird that I wished to classify. There was a 
party of trappers in the hills, too, and I had to be 
on the lookout for traps. The wind was from the 
east, and I was walking directly toward it. On 
rounding a bend, going north at that time, I saw 
a white chicken with a reddish form beneath it. I 
was too far away to see them very distinctly, but 
I knew instantly there were traps round that 
chicken. Whether the fox was caught or not, I 
could not tell. 

I slipped round so that the wind would be toward 
me, and came up directly in front of the fox, 
concealing myself in some bushes. The fox had 
puzzled me greatly in his movements. I had dis- 
covered that he was not caught. When I got to the 
bushes I saw what he was doing. He was slowly 
and carefully uncovering that trap! When he had 
it wholly exposed to view, the fox, seeming to 
know that no other trap would be on that side, 
carefully stepped over it, got the chicken, stepped 
back over the trap and vanished in some bushes 
directly opposite me. 

Do you not think that that will equal the other 
story? 
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A REMARKABLE ROCK 


COMPANION subscriber sends us from 
A Idaho the picture of an unusually interest- 
ing balanced rock. Its peculiar shape is 
caused by the sand that has been blown against it 
by the wind for countless centuries and has worn 
it away little by little. 
It stands on the crest 
of a mountain, where it 
is especially conspi 
ous because its forma- 
tion is unlike that of the 
rocks that surround it; 
and although it is about 
twenty-five feet indiam- 
eter at the top and three 
feet in diameter at the 
base, it is so evenly bal- 
anced that geologists 
are unable to tell which 
way it will fall when at 
last the elements get 
the better of it. 

The people of the sur- 
rounding country, 
thinking a few years 
ago that the rock was 
about to topple over, reinforced its base with con- 
crete ; the precaution was unnecessary, for, accord- 
ing to experts, there is no danger of its falling. 
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WHAT THE GENERAL SAID 


HEN Gen. John J. Pershing was in Chey 

enne, says the Wyoming State Tribune, he 

addressed three thousand school children 
and endeavored to shake hands with most of them. 
Little Miss Mary Early was overheard by her 
parents boasting that she had not only shaken 
hands with Gen. Pershing but had talked with 
him. When they asked her what Gen. Pershing 
said, she drew herself up proudly and replied, 
“He said, ‘Pass on, little girl; pass on!’ ” 
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THE CHILDKENS FAGE 





A Rainy-Day Magician 
BY MARIA CONDE 


The clouds were gray and weepy-faced, the woods aloof 
and cool ; 

The flowers looked mussed and sleepy-faced like 
children tired of school. 


Then Robin, Spring attending him, came hippy-hop 
along, 
With nothing recommending him except his little song. 


He filled a dreary vale or two with tuneful exercise, 
Then ran a merry scale or two to cheer the rainy 
skies. 


The skies composed right wittily a rainbow in reply; 
The meadows answered prettily with bud and 
butterfly. 


Not one for dilly-dallery, Friend Robin looked around— 
Then drew his well-earned salary, a worm, from out 
the ground. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHARLES 
AND PATTY 


BY ELEANOR FAIRCHILD PEASE 


get into any mischief this morning in your clean 
clothes, I don’t know what I shall do with you.” 

“We'll be good,” they promised. 

Charles and Patty meant to keep their promise, too; but 
there was a beautiful blue flower growing near the edge of the 
little pasture brook, and when they saw it they forgot every- 
thing else. By the time they had managed to get the flower for 
their own, two pairs of white rompers had turned brown in spots. 

Patty looked at Charles’s spots, and Charles looked at Patty’s, 
and both of them began to feel uncomfortable. They went 
slowly home. 

Just as they reached the front gate they heard their mother 
call to Mrs. Avery, the lady who lived next door, “I think 
I'll tell Nora to give them a good beating this morning. They 
get so very dirty.’ 

The two children stopped short. They knew they deserved 
punishment; but a whipping—and from Nora! Yet they had 
heard what their mother said. 

“O my!’ cried Patty. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Charles, “‘we’ll climb into the cherry 
tree. Perhaps by the time we come down they’ll have changed 
their minds, I’m sure mother doesn’t really mean to have us 
whipped, but Nora might not understand.” 

He caught hold of his sister’s hand, and they raced down to 
the end of the yard and swung themselves up into the conven- 
ient old tree that had such low boughs and wide crotches. 

Patty looked so serious after they had sat down that Charles 
took an apple out of his pocket and gave it to her. 

Everything was quiet for a while; then they heard their moth- 
er’s voice again. 

“Nora, have you found them?” 

“No’m,” came back Nora’s voice, ‘not yet. But when I do I’ll 
fix ’em so they’ll stay where they belong.”’ 

Charles looked at Patty, and Patty looked at Charles. 

“They must have meant it, sure enough,” Patty said. She did 
not touch her apple. 

The gate clicked. That was mother going down the street to 
catch a car for the city. Then from the yard came a loud steady 
swish, thud, swish, thud. That was Nora cleaning the rugs. 

“IT want to get down,” said Patty. 

“You mustn’t,’’ said Charles. 

The sound in the yard stopped after a while, and everything 
was quiet except for the humming of some bees near by and now 
and then a note from a robin. 

The smell of ginger cookies floated out to them—hot and spicy 
and sweet. That was hard to bear. 

Soon Nora came out of the kitchen door, walking briskly, and 
started to cross the yard; the children saw a pan under her arm. 


“ Ce inn and Patty,” mother said, “if you children 





**Charrulls! ” she called. “ Pattee! Where are you?” Nora 
always pronounced their names in that funny way when she 
was calling them. 

Her voice did not sound angry as she came across the yard, 
still calling. She stopped directly under the tree. 

The leaves were so thick that the children could not see her, 
but they knew by the smell of the cookies that she was there. 

“Charrulls !” she called again in coaxing tones. “‘Pattee!”’ 





THE PANTRY PIXIES 


, BY OWEN B. WINTERS 


There are pixies and elves on our high pantry shelves, 
Neither timid in habits nor hasty; 

They pry into jam, they nibble at ham 

And everything tempting and tasty. 


They pick off the icing of warm cake enticing, 
And dig out the cherries from pies. 

When, busy with cooking, the maid is not looking, 
They snatch sweets right under her eyes. 


Are these bad little elves ashamed of themselves? 
Do they hang their heads, blushing, and shuffle? 
No, each of them lingers to wipe his soiled fingers 
On the edge of Maria’s white ruffle! 
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Patty looked at her brother. “We ought to answer, you know.” 

Charles sighed. “‘I suppose we ought,” he said. 

Just then he jogged Patty accidentally, and she dropped the 
big apple, which went crashing down through the branches. It 
must have hit Nora as it fell, for she gave a little shriek. 

“For the land’s sake!’’ she exclaimed. “Who ever heard of 
apples growing on a cherry tree!’’ 

At that both children burst out laughing. They did not want 
to laugh, but they could not help it. 

Nora reached up and caught hold of two little muddy shoes. 

“Well, I never!’ she cried. “Come down out of that tree.’ 

Patty peered through the branches. “You won’t beat us?” she 
asked. 

“Beat you?” Nora echoed, astonished, 

Charles explained: ““We heard mother tell Mrs. Avery she 
was going to have you beat us if we got dirty.” 

It was Nora’s turn to laugh. “Your ma hasn’t told me to beat 
anything but rugs,” she said, “and I’ve done that long ago.” 

Charles looked sheepish. How could they have made such a 
mistake? But Patty was still doubtful. 

“And you told mother,” she added, ‘‘that when you found us 
you’d fix us so we couldn’t get away again.” 














Then Nora put down her pan and laughed and laughed. “That 
was the scissors,” she said. “‘My big shears that you two are always 
carrying off to the playhouse. I have fixed ’em, too; I’ve hung ’em 
so high that you can’t reach ’em without a ladder. So there!’ 

Patty blushed. “We fell into the brook,’’ she said, as she eyed 
the pan of cookies through the parted branches. 

“So I see,” Nora answered. “Well, you’ve been punished 
enough, I’m thinking. Come down and change your clothes, 
and then maybe I can find something for you to eat.” 

“Cookies ?”? asked Patty, as Charles lowered her into Nora’s 
arms. 
“Maybe,” said Nora. ° 


KITT Y’S CONE TREE 


BY BEULAH ROSE STEVENS 


O one could guess why Kitty was not happy at the 

N picnic. She had come down from the city to visit her 

country cousins for the first time, and they were giving 

a picnic in her honor. On the way to the picnic Kitty seemed 

very lively and gay, but after the crowd reached the woods, 

and everyone began to pick flowers and gather cones, she 
became very solemn. Not a dimple showed. 

“TPon’t you think this is a pretty place for a pienic?’’ Aunt 
Alice asked. She wondered what could be the matter. 

“Yes, indeed,” Kitty said. But she did not smile. 

“Aren’t you well, dear ?”’ her aunt went on. 

“Yes, thank you,” was Kitty’s reply. But still no dimples. 

Aunt Alice was greatly puzzled. “I can’t think what’s come 
over the child,”’ she said as Kitty turned and walked away. 

Deep in the woods where no one could see her Kitty stopped 
and winked back the tears. She was gazing at a tall pine tree. 

“Tt isn’t anyone’s fault,’ she whispered to herself. “I was 
stupid, that’s all. But, oh, I am so disappointed !”” 

She turned and went back bravely, but all that after- 
noon every time she glanced at a pine tree she looked solemn 
again. 

“Maybe she’s worried because her father didn’t come,” said 
one little girl. “She expected him.” 

“No,” said another. “That’s not the trouble, because she 
knew before we started that he had missed the train; and 
she was gay enough all the way over.”’ 

It was not until late that afternoon, when Kitty’s father 
came by automobile, that Aunt Alice found out what was the 
matter with the little girl. 

“Having a good time, Kits?” her father said as he stooped 
and opened his arms. 

Kitty flew to meet him. “O daddy!” she whispered into his 
shoulder. “I ought to be, but—but —” 

“But what ?”’ asked her father, wondering. 

“But Aunt Alice said we were coming to gather cones, and 
I thought of course they would be full of ice cream, and they’re 
not. They haven’t even any—any place to hold ice cream.” 

Her father shook with laughter. How could he help it! 

“You thought the pine trees would be full of ice-cream 
cones?” he asked. Kitty nodded. “May I tell Aunt Alice?” 

he then asked. Kitty nodded again ; somehow she felt better now 
that the trouble was out. 

Aunt Alice did not say anything, but the next afternoon she 
gave a little party for Kitty. After the children had played games 
a while they were called into the house. Aunt Alice stood by the 
parlor door, which was shut tight. 

“Anyone who wants to see Kitty’s cone tree,” she cried, 
“please step this way!” 

The children looked astonished. A tree with cones on it was 
common enough. What could Aunt Alice mean? Kitty, remem- 
bering yesterday, turned red. 

Aunt Alice flung open the parlor door. Then they understood, 
for there in the centre of the floor stood a straight little pine tree 
hung from top to bottom with cones. But they were not pine 
cones. 

“There are two cones for each child,” said Aunt Alice. “Kitty, 
you can hand them out.” 

So Kitty gayly stripped the strange little tree. Some of the cones 
held gifts—paper caps or tiny toys. When Kitty saw what was 
in the other cones she gave a little shout. 

“Tee cream!” she cried delighted. “‘ White ice cream and 
brown ice cream and pink ice cream, as true as you live!” 





SOME F UNNY FOLKS YOU'LL SOME DAY MEET By Pauline Frances Camp 





live up in a tree; not in an oak or elm, 

but just a plane ge-om-e-try! Some day, 
in school,,I have no doubt, you’ll see them 
make their bow. You’ll be much better friends 
if you become acquainted now. 

The jolly little Circle is a gymnast, if you 
please. He rolls and spins and somersaults, all 
with the greatest ease. The sun and moon are 
kin to him, the silver dollar, too; and other 
relatives are round that are well known to you. 


Tien are some curious little men that 





The Plane Geometry 





too much cake? Then pity poor old Octagon, 








who has eight sides to ache. And there is Hex- 





— agon with six; don’t wonder at his age. But 
a2 _| you will smile at Pentagon, so like a big bird 
a cage. 
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The Circle 


The Square 


Some Funny Folks are very thin, but fed 
on angleworms they soon become quite portly, 
and require more solid terms. Thus, Square 
becomes a Cube—though then, I do regret to 
say, he’s much more of a blockhead than he 
was the other way. 





He’s neighbor to a worthy chap whose 
dealings are most fair; the things he does, 
you may be sure, are always on the square. 
He’s just as broad as he is long, and—this is 
curious, quite—each time he grows an inch in 
width he gains an inch in height. 

Then follows old Rectangle; what has 
wrecked him, I don’t know. His face is very 





long, you see, expressive of his woe. Perhaps 
when he was younger far he sailed upon the 
sea. I think if he would smile a bit much 
better he would be. 

The Parallels are strange to see: twin 
brothers, straight and slim. From east to 
west, from north to south, where Johnny 
goes, goes Jim. They never differ as they go, 














The Rectangle 


The Parallels 





they never fuss or fight. (They cannot touch 
each other, and that’s why they’re so polite.) 
The Triangles are many ; I’! tell you of but 
two. They’re trying to remember things—their 
names show that to you. One’s strong of under- 
standing ; and one is limpy, quite, but if he ever 
sits him down his crooked back’s all right! 
Now, do you often have a pain from eating 
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A Circle rounds into a Sphere, like rubber 
balls, or kid; one Triangle not only seems but 
is a Pyramid. Another jolly Circle cut into 
four parts will form four most convenient ice- 
cream cones when weather gets too warm. 

Then, there are scores of others, but these 
are enough for once; if I should cram your 
head too full, you might become a Dunce! 
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VOLLEY BALL IS ESPECIALLY HEALTHFUL 


WHEN IT IS PLAYED 


VOLLEY BALL 


|  prrcenonng ball is a game for any number of 

players from two to thirty and combines 

some of the characteristics both of tennis 
and of basket ball. The best place to play it is 
outdoors in the fresh air on the lawn or on the 
tennis court; but it is an excellent indoor game, 
too. The only equipment needed is a tennis net 
stretched seven and one half feet above the ground 
and an inflated leather-covered ball that weighs 
from seven to nine ounces. You can get a regula- 
tion volley ball at any large sporting-goods store, 
but in place of the specially made ball you can 
use an Association football or even a basket ball. 
For an impromptu game, a rope wound with white 
cloth and stretched at the proper height may take 
the place of a net. 

A volley-ball court of the usual size is thirty-five 
feet wide by sixty feet long, with the net dividing 
it in the middle and the boundaries marked by 
lime or tape. The object of the game is to knock 
the ball with the palms of your hands into your 





opponents’ court so that it hits the ground or so 
that one of your opponents is forced to touch it | 
twice in succession. To win the game one side | 
must gain twenty-one points, one point at a time. | 
Should your opponents make an error when your | 
side is serving, you score one point. When the | 
server’s side makes an error it loses only the | 
service; in other words, only the server’s side 
may score. 

Suppose that at the start of the game your side | 
is serving. One of your team mates stands on the | 
base line and with the flat of her hand knocks | 
the ball over the net. Should she fail to send it the | 
entire distance, any other member of the team may | 
help the ball on its way by hitting it with the palm 
of her hand if it has not yet struck the ground. | 
If the ball fails to go over the net, or goes out of 
bounds, the server has one more try; if she fails 
a second time, your side loses the service and 
must prepare to receive the ball from the other 
side. 

Whenever a side loses the service the players on 
that side must move along, each one taking the 
place of the player on her left. That gives every- 
one a chance to play both forward and back. The 
service passes in rotation from one player to an- 
other. A successful server continues to serve until 
her side makes an error or fails to return the ball 
to the opponents. 

The following rules should be kept in mind: 

No player may dribble the ball—that is, hit it 
twice in succession. 

If the bali hits the net during the service, it is 
counted a dead ball, and costs the server the loss 
of one trial. A returned 
ball that hits the net in 
passing over it and falls 
in the court is a fair ball. 

If a player touches 
the net at any time, the 
ball is thereby put out of 
play. Should the player 
be on the serving side, 
her side loses the ball to 
the opponents. If she is 
on the receiving side, the 
serving side scores one 
point. 

No player may catch 
the ball or hold it even 
for an instant. 

It is not permissible to 
strike the ball with the 
fist or to reach over the 
net to strike it. 

In different parts of 
the country there are 
slight variations in the 
rules of volley ball and in the regulations as to 
the size of the court and the number of players. 
In teams of five it is a good plan to have three 
play forward, close to the net, and two back near 
the base line. When there are four on a side, two 
should play forward and two back. The purpose, 
of course, is to protect the court as well as pos- 
sible. 

The game has many advantages; it necessitates 
quick thought and correspondingly quick muscu- 
lar action, it calls for running and jumping and it 
especially strengthens the arms and shoulders. 
The arms are so constantly thrust upward that 
development of the chest and upper back muscles 
is bound to result. Volley ball is especially health- 
ful when it is played out of doors. 
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AN EGG SUSPENDED IN WATER 


I: you wish to entertain and puzzle your friends, 








Fig. 3. This plump 
bunny carries bright- 
colored candy eggs 


show them an egg suspended in water, touch- 

ing neither the surface nor the bottom. It is a 
simple matter when once you know how; but to 
the spectators it will be mystifying. 

The first step is to provide yourself with a satu- 
rated solution of table salt, made by dissolving as 
much salt as possible in half a pint of hot water. 
When the solution is cold, half fill a large tumbler 
with it and drop in an egg. If you have ever boiled 
an egg for breakfast, you know that fresh eggs 


| paper slightly at the point 





sink at once; but the strong brine is more buoyant 


OUT OF DOORS 


than pure water and keeps the egg floating on top. 
Now add some clear fresh water by pouring it in 
very carefully through a tube until the glass is 
nearly full. The fresh water so put in will not mix 
with the brine, but will form a separate layer on 
top, and the egg will float in the middle of the 
glass. 

Since both liquids are colorless, it is impossible 
to see the line of separation between the clear 
water and the brine. ; 
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SOME EASTER NOVELTIES 


ERE are some suggestions for Easter nov- 
H elties that older girls will enjoy helping 

younger children to make. The little toys 
and souvenirs require no expensive material; 
they afford a good deal of pleasure and they are 
easily made. 

Fig. 1 shows egg holders made from crape paper, 
cardboard and millinery wire; they are simply 
paper flowers placed on plates with cardboard 
holders inserted in the centre of each flower. 

To make the stem of the daffodil cup cut a piece 
of wire ten inches long, twist green paper round 
it and bend one end into a loop. For the heart of 
the flower, use a piece of deep yellow paper six 
inches long and two and a half inches wide. Paste 
together the two ends of the strip 
of yellow paper, curl with a knife 
the upper edge of the circle thus 
made and wire the lower edge to 
the wire stem immediately below 
the loop. To give the flower a 
cup-like shape stretch the 


at which it joins the stem. 
Next cut six long, oval 
petals from light- yellow 
paper. Frill the upper edge 
of each petal, wire all six 
to the back of the deep 
yellow centre of the flower 
and bend the petals so that 
they radiate outward. 

For the cup within the flower, cut a strip of card- 
board half an inch smaller in depth and in width 
than the deep yellow heart of the daffodil. Paste 
together the ends of the cardboard strip, set it 
inside the flower and paste the centre of the flower 
to the outer surface of the cardboard ring. The 
long leaves of the daffodil are cut from green 
paper. Paste a piece of paper about one and a half 
inches wide and ten inches long to a strip of wire 
equally long and cut the paper strip to the shape 
of a daffodil leaf. When you have made several 
such leaves arrange them about the egg cup. 

The tulip egg cups are made very much as the 
centre of the daffodil cup is made. Make six in- 
cisions in the body of the paper circle, cut to a 
point the tip of each of 
the six petals thus indi- 
eated and slightly curl 
each one. Cut the leaves 
of the tulip broader and 
shorter than those of the 
daffodil and twist green 
paper round that part of 
the stem which is uncov- 
ered by the leaf. 

Buds for either flower 
can be made by pasting 
several petals to a wire 
stem round which green 
paper has been twisted. 
In making tulip buds 
paste together the tips 
of the petals. 

The place cards shown 
in Fig. 2 bear Easter 
greetings. To make the 
paper rabbit outline an 
oblong card on thin cardboard and draw the out- 
line of the rabbit round it. Cut away the head, the 
paws and both sections of the skirt. Paste cotton 
wadding to the face, ears and paws; then add 
pink-paper eyes and nose, and paste a pink-paper 
strip to each ear. Cover each section of the skirt 
with pleated tissue paper. 
The whiskers are really 
bristles taken from an old 
brush. Dip one end of each 
bristle in library paste and 
insert that end in the cotton 
face. The wreath is made by 
wiring paper flowers to- 
gether so as to form a small 
circle. Use roses, carnations, 
tulips or daffodils. Direc- 
tions for making paper roses 
and carnations were given 
in the Girls’ Page for Feb- 
ruary. 

Now you are ready to 
paste the rabbit to a fresh 
ecard. Using the old card as 
@ pattern, trace a new one 
on heavy white drawing 
paper; cut out the new 
card, paint an Easter mes- 
sage on it and paste the 
head, the paws and both 





Fig. 4. The gay hat 
box is really a useful 
pincushion 











Fig. 1. Easter egg holders 
that look like spring flowers 





sections of the skirt to it. Take care to place each 
piece in the same position that it held in the origi- 
nal sketch. Finally, paste thin paper to the back 
of the paper rabbit and trim off the edges of the 
paper until it coincides exactly with the rabbit’s 
outline. 

The place card that shows the duck is made in 
the same way. The cotton wadding for the face 
and tail is tinted with yellow water colors; the 
bonnet is cut from thin cardboard, trimmed with 
crape paper and flowers and tied with a blue 
tissue-paper bow. The back of the bonnet—made 
of crape paper—is pasted to the cotton head of 
the duck. The web feet and beak are cut from 
thin yellow paper, pasted on cardboard and 
glued in place. Little circles of black paper or 
tiny black buttons make the eyes. 

For a candy bag like that shown in Fig. 3, 
make from any gay-colored material a bag six 
inches long and two inches wide; gather the 
lower end and insert drawing strings. For the 
head, roll cotton wadding 
into a ball about one inch 
in diameter, cover the ball 
with a smooth piece of 
cotton wadding and em- 
broider a rabbit’s face on 
the smooth cotton with 
pink silk. The rabbit’s ears 
are made of crinoline. Cut 
two strips of the material, 
cover each strip with cot- 
ton wadding, and paste a 
narrow piece of pink paper 
to one side of each. Then 
tuck the ears into the cot- 
ton head and sew them in 
place. The cap is made by 
gathering the edge of a 
circular piece of material 
and trimming it with paper 
flowers. Cut two pieces of 
wire for the paws, wrap 
each piece in cotton wad- 
ding and sew each paw in 
place. Dress the rabbit in 
a gathered skirt and a 
shawl, add whiskers and fill the bag with candy 
eggs. When the candies have been eaten, stuff 
the pouch with cotton batting. That will make a 
durable plaything of the rabbit. 

Fig. 4 shows another rabbit made like that 
shown in Fig. 3, except that the body is stuffed 
with cotton wadding and weighted with a few 
pebbles. A spray of daffodils is tucked between 
the body and one paw; the other paw is pasted 
to the hat box, which is really a pincushion. The 
ruffled blouse consists of two 
slips of pleated crape paper. 

The little pincushion is both 
attractive and useful. For the 
cover, cut a disk of crinoline 
about one inch in diameter 
and a band of crinoline one 
eighth of an inch wide and 
long enough to go round the 
disk. Sew the band round the disk. Cut 
another circular piece of crinoline for the 
bottom of the box and sew round it a erin- 
oline band one half inch wide. Paste yel- 
low crape paper over the box, fill it with 
cotton wadding and tie the lid down with 
a narrow lavender ribbon. 

Fig. 5 shows a new kind of Easter card; 
it consists of two pictures combined. One sketch 
represents winter, the other, spring. The spring 
scene is placed behind the winter landscape, and 
both pictures are fastened together. Thus the 
picture appears to be a winter landscape 
until it is held against a strong light, when 
the spring scene shines through the snow 
sketch, and you see flowers blooming, trees 
in leaf and a bright sky in place of the dull 
gray one. 

First cut from a large sheet of thin white 
paper a piece three and one half inches wide 
and four and one half inches long. From the 
same sheet of paper cut a second piece four 
and one half inches wide and seven inches 
long. Fold the larger piece across the middle, 
and on the outer flap copy with a pencil the 
winter scene shown here, or make a similar 
sketch of your own. Then place the smaller piece 
of paper on top of the drawing, trace the sketch 
on the smaller piece and add flowers, leaves and 
fluffy clouds to the second sketch, so that it re- 
sembles a sunny spring landscape. 

Now you are ready to paint the two pictures. 
Use bright, clear colors for the spring scene; the 
shutters, the foliage and the hills should be brilliant 
green, the roof scarlet, the house bright yellow, 
and the sky brilliant blue fading into deep pink 
at the horizon. Paint borders of spring flowers 
near the house and pink apple blossoms on the 
trees; in the lower right-hand corner of the card 
print with bright red paint the words ‘“ Happy 
Easter.”’ Do not try to make the spring scene 
pretty in itself. The strong colors are ugly and 
glaring, and the picture is pleasing only when it 
is looked at through the soft tones of the winter 
scene. : 

The snowy landscape, on the other hand, must 
be intrinsically attractive, since it is not seen 
through a medium. Paint the sky light gray, the 
brook pale, clear blue, the shutters dull green and 
the house pale yellow. The tree trunk is colored 
dark brown, the branches a fainter brown. Leave 





Fig. 2 


Cotton, cardboard and 
colored paper make thes 
Sriendly place cards 
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This card gives you your choice between a frosty winter scene and a bright Easter landscape 












Fig. 6. This 
Juffy yellow 


everything else unpainted; the white paper wi] 
suggest the effect of snow. Finish the card hy 
placing the spring scene between the winter pic- 
ture and the blank flap. Both sketches should be 
turned face up, so that the details of both coincide 
at every point. Then paste together the edges of 
winter scene, spring scene and background, bind 
all four edges of the card with a strip of cardboan, 
and finish it with a border of bright-colored tissue 
paper. 

The penwiper (Fig. 6) is easily made. Cut from 
white drawing paper a circular piece about four 
inches in diamete;; 
then, using that as a 
model, cut several 
similar pieces from a 
strip of soft white flai- 
nel. Print an Easter 
greeting on the circle 
of white paper, place 
the pieces of flannel 
on top of one another 
and the piece of paper 
on top of them. Punch 
two holes through the 
centre of both flanne! 
and paper and insert 
one end of a pale green 
ribbon through each 
hole in the material 
at the bottom of the 
pile. Draw the ribbon 
ends through the holes in each piece of flan- 
nel and finally through the openings in the 
paper top. Then tie the ribbon in a wide 
bow and glue the feet of an artificial chicken 
to the knot of the bow. 
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HOW TO CLEAN GLOVES 
AT HOME 


e HE girl who understands how to clean 
gloves will save herself much expense 
and will find that the gloves will wear 

twice as well as those that she sends to 
professional cleaning establishments. In order to 
do the cleaning right she must understand the 
effect of different liquids and powders upon the 
glove skins, as well as the effect of holding and 
handling the gloves in different ways when she 
cleans them. 

The professional cleaner uses one of two meth- 
ods: French dry cleaning and wet cleaning. 

The French dry cleaning is used on very badly 
stained gloves. Its name is misleading, since the 
articles are really immersed in liquids. Its value 
lies in the fact that it does not alter or impair the 
original size, shape or texture of the gloves. Tle 
principal liquids used in dry cleaning are chloro- 
form, alcohol, ether and naphtha, benzine and 
gasoline. The first three are stronger than the 
forms of petroleum and are used when the latter 
fails to act on stubborn stains. 

Since dry cleaning requires the use of inflam- 
mable and strong-smelling liquids, the work 
should be done out of doors. If it must be done 
indoors, see that there is no fire, lamp or other 
artificial light in the room. 

The wet method is employed in cleaning gloves 
that are not so badly stained, or in treating certain 
glove skins on which the dry process does not act 
so well. The chief agents are new milk, soft, 
clean water, white soap and glycerin. The white 
soaps are used for delicate-colored kid; the glyc- 
erin and the milk contain fats and oils that help 
to preserve the soft texture of the skins. Benzine 
and naphtha soaps, applied to dark 
gloves or to gloves of soft finish, 
are used in both methods of clean- 
ing, as are calcined magnesia, 
French chalk, zine white and pow- 
dered alum. The four last-named 
substances are whiteners. 

A liquid that is often used in wet 
cleaning is new milk applied with 
a soft, clean piece of Canton flannel 
that has been rubbed with soap. 
The milk must be thoroughly rubbed 
in, or it will leave the skins dry and 
wrinkled. If you are cleaning white 
or light-colored gloves, use white soap; for dark 
gloves naphtha soap is best. When you have 
rubbed the spots thoroughly, immerse the gloves 
in the milk, squeeze out the moisture and lay them 
between towels to dry. The milk bath is used prin- 
cipally to soften kid gloves that have become hard. 

The gasoline or naphtha bath, the most impor- 
tant cleansing process used in dry cleaning, cuts 
heavy grease stains that contain hardened dirt. 
To prepare a quantity sufficient to clean several 
pairs of gloves, nearly fill with gasoline a quart 
fruit jar that has a screw top. Warm gasoline does 
the best and the quickest work; but there is only 
one safe way to heat it. Place the pan that con- 
tains it in a larger vessel filled with hot water. 
Put the soiled gloves into the gasoline and screw 
the top of the jar down tight. Soak the gloves 
thoroughly, shaking the jar from time to time to 
Stir up the liquid. When the gloves are clean, rinse 
them in fresh gasoline and hang them out of doors. 

The gasoline that remains can be cleared for 
further use by passing it through a homemade 
filter. To make the filter, punch a number of smal! 
holes in the bottom of a deep tin pan and fill the 
pan with layers of clean sand, powdered charcoal 
and several thicknesses of 
cloth placed in regular suc- 
cession. When the pan is 
nearly full, set a bowl under 
it and pour the solution that 
you wish to clear into the 
filled pan. The liquid that 
drains into the bow! will be 
clean. 

Four rules apply to clean- 
ing all kinds of gloves, no 
matter what method is ei- 
ployed: always rinse cleane: 
gloves in a fresh solution of 
the fluid that you cleaned 
them in; for polishing use 
only a soft, clean linen cloth ; 
always clean one glove at a 
time, working from the wrist 
to the finger tips; never com- 
bine the wet and the dry 
method. 

Dark glacé kid gloves can 
be cleaned in anaphtha bat!i 
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You ought to see the tricks it does. 
Will keep youamused indefinitely. 
Constructed of solid metal. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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HERE it is at last! 
An inexpensive little 
motor that can be instantly 
attached to any water faucet. 
No costly electric batteries to 
buy from time to time. No dan- 
gerous electric coils to burn out 
and give trouble. MOT-O Power 
Plant will operate with practically 
no cost, all mechanical and con- 
structive toys. It is a valuable aid 
in operating models of all kinds 
and will run merrily on for years 
giving efficient, inexpensive service. 


MODEL POWER 


Every boy willderivea lot of funas well as an 
extensive knowledge of mechanics if he has 
one of these powerful little motors to com- 
plete his mechanical and structural outfits 
as it will supply the peoded motive power. 
To operate models O Power Plant 
is just the thing. Can oy run at much less 
cost than an electric motor and will last for 

years. No delicate parts to wear out. 
Runs without noise and at any speed de- 
sired. Power Plant is made of 
aluminum, All parts guaranteed not to rust. 
Strong, durable and practical. 
Each outfit is complete with 
pulley for transmission of pow- 
er in any direction. 


Special Offer 


For a limited time we will send 


order into the mail AT ONCE. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


VICTOR WATER MOTOR CORP., 
Dept. M1, 47 West 34th St., N. ¥. City 
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to which one teaspoonful of turpentine has been 
added. The gloves should be rubbed with the 
liquid and with naphtha soap. When they are dry, 
dust them lightly with taleum powder and polish 
them. 

White glacé kid gloves are best cleaned by im- 
mersing them in a benzine solution. Soak them in 
the liquid until the dirt is loosened, then rub them 
with a nailbrush dipped alternately in alcohol and 
in zine white. Finally, rinse them in clean benzine 
and, when they are dry, polish them with a powder 
made of French chalk and calcined magnesia. 

To clean white suéde gloves make a paste of 
calcined magnesia, cream of tartar and water, 
and apply the paste to the soiled gloves with a 
soft cloth. When the mixture is dry dust it off and 
apply equal parts of fuller’s earth and powdered 
alum. 

If you wish to clean light-colored glacé kid 
gloves that are slightly soiled, rub them with a paste 
made of flour and gasoline. If the gloves are badly 
soiled, scour them with a piece of flannel that has 
been dipped in skimmed milk and rubbed on pure 
white soap. Then dry them and polish them with 
French chalk. 

Washable kid gloves can be washed with soft 
warm water and Castile soap; or they can be 
cleaned with fuller’s earth and cream of tartar 
mixed in equal parts. To prevent them from 
shrinking stretch each finger, before the gloves 
are quite dry, with some solid object, like the 
handle of a knife. 

Since chamois and chamoisette gloves are very 
easily torn and pulled out of shape, handle them 
with special care. Wash them in two quarts of 
lukewarm water to which three teaspoonfuls of 
glycerin have been added. Then rinse them in 
clean cold water and pat them with a warm towel. 
When they are dry dust them with talcum powder. 
If the gloves are very badly soiled, clean them in 
a benzine bath. 

Silk gloves can be cleaned with white or naphtha 
soap and warm water to which a little ammonia 
has been added; or they may be soaked for one 
hour in a naphtha bath. In washing them take 
care to rub with the silk fibre, never against it. 
Hang the gloves up and allow them to drip until 
they are nearly dry; then, to flatten them, lay 
them between two clean towels and place a weight 
on the towels. 

Wash buckskin gloves with naphtha soap in a 
solution of warm water and one teaspoonful of 
glycerin. When the gloves are clean, rinse them 
and soak them for ten minutes in two quarts of 
clean warm water to which four teaspoonfuls of 
glycerin have been added. Dry them between soft, 
warm towels; then dust the inside surfaces with 
talcum powder. 

A naphtha bath or a paste made of fuller’s earth 
and of calcined magnesia is the best cleanser for 
gray suéde or mocha gloves. For white suéde use 
French chalk and cream of tartar. 

Soiled colored gauntlets should be treated with 
a milk or naphtha bath, and white gauntlets 
should be cleaned with a thin paste made from 
pure white lead, gum arabic and water. When the 
gauntlets are dry brush them and polish them 
with French chalk. 

In treating glove tips that are excessively soiled, 
dip a piece of flannel in whatever cleaning fluid 
you are using and rub it on soap—white soap for 
light gloves, naphtha soap for dark ones. Then 
apply the cloth to the tips. 

How gloves should be held during the cleaning 
process was described briefly in the Girls’ Page 
for January. 

For quick drying after dry cleaning has been em- 
ployed, place the gloves in an empty jar and stand 
the jar, uncovered, in hot water; or wipe them 
with soft Canton flannel and hang them out of 
doors. Gloves that have been cleaned by the wet 
method may be wrapped in towels and placed 
near heat to dry. 

To make a solution that will restore the soft 
texture of kid gloves dissolve one half ounce of 
lanolin and one ounce of vaseline in seven eighths 
of a quart of benzine. To that add two and a half 
quarts of benzine. Soak the gloves in the mixture 
for half an hour; then wring them. Brush them 
with talcum powder while they are still damp, 
and when they are quite dry polish them with it. 

Remember that, although advertised cleaning 
fluids are good for small spots, they are expensive 
and insufficient for general cleaning. And in using 
them you are likely to streak the glove skins. 
Clean cheap skins with dry powder only. 

There are some spots that can be removed only 
by special treatment. Rub perspiration stains with 
a soft cloth dipped in chloroform and ether. Then 
soak the gloves in a solution of five parts of ben- 
zine to two parts of chloroform and ether. Paint 
stains should be treated in the same way except 
that the gloves should be soaked in gasoline instead 
of in the benzine and chloroform solution. To re- 
move machine-oil stains from kid or leather skins 
use cold cream for white gloves, pure lard for 
gloves of soft finish and vaseline for dark gloves. 
When the dirt is loosened wash the gloves in gaso- 
line. A milk bath will remove water stains and 
new ink stains. Rust stains and old ink stains are 
best cleaned by applying a thick paste made of 
cream of tartar and water. To prevent the stain 
from spreading sprinkle French chalk round each 
spot before you treat it. As soon as the spots have 
disappeared, apply a little French chalk to the 
part that has been treated; the chalk will absorb 
the moisture. 
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The Newest May Baskets 
They are in the Girls’ Page for April 
es 
A PLANT FOR DARK CORNERS 
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Your skin 


O you realize 
D that your 
skin never 
stays the same? That 
it is constantly 


changing ? 


Every day part of 
your old skin dies 
and new skin takes 
its place. That is 
why your skin is able to keep its 
smoothness and softness. 


But this new skin must be taken care 
of! When it first forms, it is as fine 
and delicate as a baby’s skin. With 
the right care it can be kept so. But 
if you neglect it, it will gradually 
become coarser in texture—it will 
lose its lovely color—little blemishes 
will begin to mar its clearness. 


Begin tonight to give your skin the 
care that will keep it fine and smooth. 
If it lacks color—if it is sometimes 
marred by little blemishes— you can 
overcome these defects. By giving 
the new skin which forms each day 
the proper treatment, you can have 
the clear, dazzling complexion you 
admire in other girls. 


Every night give your skin 
this simple treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, lather 
your washcloth well with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Go 
over your face thoroughly with this, 
taking care that every part of your 
face is well lathered. Now with the 
tips of your fingers work the cleans- 
ing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 





is changing every day 





using an upward 
and outward mo- 
tion. Rinse with 
warm water, then 
with cold—the 
colder the better. 
Finish by rubbing 
your face for thirty 
seconds with apiece 
of ice. Always be 
careful to dry the skin well. 


This treatment will make your skin 
clearer and lovelier the first time 
youuseit. Makeitanightly habitand 
in ten days to two weeks your skin 
will show a marked improvement. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale 
at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or Can- 
ada. Get a cake today—begin using 
it tonight. A 25c cake lastsa month 
or six weeks. 


Letus send you a trial size cake 


For 6c in stamps we will send you 
a trial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap (enough for a week of 
the treatment given above) together 
with the booklet, ‘“A Skin You Love 
To Touch,”’ containing advice .on 
the care each type of skin needs. Or for 
15c in stamps we will send you the 
booklet and samples of Woodbury’ s 
Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 2103 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Tf you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2103 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Grape-Nuts 
is especially valuable in 
homes where there are chil- 


attractive flavor and it is al- 
ways ready-to-eat. 

A package in the pantry saves 
many a step for Mother. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek , Mich. 


folks like its 





electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 

ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, iecthepenat wires and rail 

bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


eunennend Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 7: ™***Hv2et &** 








(Ctewattractive 
few attractive 
house plants will 
thrive away from the 
light. One of the best of 
those that will is the 
cordyline, or bowstring 
hemp, which will grow 
in a very dull light and 
afford an attractive dis- 
play of greenery. 

Single plants do not 
show to advantage in 
ordinary flower pots, but 
when several are placed 
in a suitable flower box, 
they are decidedly dec- 
orative. 














Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap. — Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 
FR EE Send at once for prospectus. Get posted 
NOW. I buy butterflies, insects for col- 


lections. Simple outdoor work with my pictures, price 
list, instructions. Sinclair, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


Ask your STOVINK bear hs red oo 


Storekeeper for 
Ihnson’s Laboratory, Inc. ieoienl Mass. 























BOYS! 500-Shot Machine Gun FREE 


Every American boy wants one. Shoots real shot. We 
will ship you prepaid one 500-shot Sto Machine Gun and 
10 pieces aluminum kitchen utensils for $1. Sell utensils = 
your friends in few minutes. Your gun is then free. Don 

wait. Aw om to-d: A ANS Your! ne oney returned it not satisfied. 
Dept. Y. Co., Jeannette, Pa. 





— Oliver 
ypewriters 
For $57 _ . 


No need now to be 


Save 
$43 
genes a _2 Sere, = 


e 
$100 Oliver, brand new, for only $57. Our 
terms are only $3 per month. Free trial — 
no money down. Typing is easy to learn. 
Our new book, “The Typewriter on the 
Farm,” explains all its uses. Get this book 
now. A copy sent free upon 
request, together with beau- 
tiful catalog. Write today. 
Then, if you wish, you can 
ask for a free trial Oliver. 
" Canadian Price, $72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER ier Salting 
(5 
















Chicago, iMinois 
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PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL 
Team Play — Part I 


EAM play enters into every part of baseball. 

It actually begins whenever a player does 

something conjointly with another player, 
and it can be both defensive and offensive. With- 
out it no team can succeed. 

The manager is the tenth player, the field gen- 
eral who plans the defense and orders the attack, 
who watches every move of the opponents for an 
opening and then signals his commands. He has 
come to be a recognized part of a baseball team, 
and upon him devolves the duty of directing team 
play. A calm and experienced onlooker, he alone 
has the opportunity to detect weaknesses in his 
own or his opponent’s team and to discover meth- 
ods and opportunities of attack. 

In general, the manager or coach of a team is 
responsible for the whole game from batting order 
to shower bath; so it is hard to define his manifold 
duties. But above all he must establish team spirit ; 
and to accomplish that nothing is better than to 
make the team into a group of real friends. 

As an actual preparation for mechanical base- 
ball the value of spring training trips, training 
tables and the like is doubtful; but as a means of 
getting a team together in other ways than on the 
ball field their value cannot be questioned. A 
coach or a captain should use the resources that 
he has for getting his team together, for getting 
the players to stand up for one another and to 
work for the success of the team. 

A coach or a captain knows that first of all he 
must have a team that is a team, not a group of 
individuals each of whom is trying to play for him- 
self. Enthusiasm for teamwork is all very well in 
the locker room before the game, but it is abso- 
lutely essential on the field. A captain should 
never allow any “crabbing” or indulge in any 
himself. Scientific experiments, to show the effect 


of encouragement and rebuke, have proved that | 


it is impossible to put forth as much effort imme- 
diately after a reproof as after encouragement. 
Enthusiasm, encouragement and sympathy on the 
field work wonders. Moreover, it should not be the 
eternal “‘That’s the boy!” or any other set expres- 
sion that with constant repetition has come to mean 
nothing. The words should express honest, inti- 
mate good nature, friendliness and approbation. 

The time for reprimand is after the game. At 
the ‘‘dope talk,” the coach’s notebook reveals all 
the mistakes, the errors of judgment, the lack of 
teamwork. Then, while the game is still fresh in 
mind, is the time for swift words, points made 
clear and impressed by whatever force of irony 
or example the situation may demand. No one, 
from the star pitcher to the new recruit in the 
outfield, should be spared if his playing calls for 
criticism; but there should be no personalities 
except for the sake of the game. Behind the re- 
proof an interested friendliness of the first order 
must be apparent. 

One of the most useful forms of criticism is 
pointing out the mistakes of the opponents as 
well as those of the home team. More latitude 
may be permitted in criticizing an opponent; the 
home player who has made the same blunder will 
not fail to get the point. 

What a coach or captain notes down as material 
for the ‘dope talk” is not what ordinarily appears 
in the official error column. Hardly ever is a plain 
muff or a missed grounder worth thinking about 
twice. Rather will it be mistakes in judgment, bad 
form in the field and at the bat, missed signals, 
missed opportunities. Those things must be gone 
over thoroughly for the benefit of all. 

The coach has his plans for the game, but it is 
impossible to set down all the possibilities, so 
much depends on the personal equation. What 
one team can or cannot do, and how this strength 
or that weakness can be achieved or overcome, 
must be thought out on the spot. Who shall say 
that at a given time any given team should try the 
hit-and-run, or the waiting game, or straight steal- 
ing, or a bunting fusillade, or wild base running, 
or taking no chances whatever? Surely no one 


would presume to codify the possibilities. But | 
there are, nevertheless, a few things that are | 


worth bearing in mind: 

1. The game must be put up to the other fellow. 
Make him do something to win: make him pitch, 
make him throw, make him field, make him hit. 

2. Any even chance is a good chance. 

3. A waiting game beats a wild pitcher or a 
speed pitcher. 

4. A bunting fusillade in a critical inning is 
likely to break up the game. 


5. The hit-and-run attack usually precedes | 


straight stealing. 

6. Hit-and-run comes with none out or only one 
out, seldom with two out. 

7. Sacrifice hitting always comes before two are 
out. 

8. With two out straight stealing is in order, to 
get within scoring distance. 

9. A ‘pitcher is seldom called upon to steal a 
base. 

10. Running the bases wild is good baseball in 
a rally. 

11. Chances on bases should never be taken 
with opponents several runs ahead. One run 
gained by taking chances as the price of a put- 
out is a poor swap when three or four runs are 
needed. 

12. A pinch hitter, when one run is needed to 
tie or win, is a good chance. He is an unknown 
quantity to the opposing team. 

13. A pinch hitter may Be used when the oppos- 
ing pitcher has given a base on balls in order to 
get to a weaker hitter. 

14. To stem a rally of opponents make put-outs 
even at the expense of a run. 

15. A left-handed pitcher should be played 
against a team with several left-handed batters. 

16. A pitcher should be taken out as soon as he 
shows weakness, not when he has lost the game. 

17. When a pitcher is removed he should be fol- 
lowed by one of a totally different style. 

18. Slow-ball and curve pitching check a batting 
rally better than speed, for the opponents are 
excited and eager. 

19. When a score is imminent give a base on 
balls to a good batter or even to two good batters 
in order to get to a weaker hitter. 

Signals should be as simple as possible, but 
they must be accurate and comprehensive. They 
should be transmitted directly, and they must be 
plain enough to be easily recognized. Opposing 
teams seldom play for signals, for it is a dangerous 
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DEFENSIVE PLAY ON 
AN INFIELD HIT 
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game; but the signals should not be so easily 
read that opponents cannot help taking advantage 
of them. Both word and sign signals are used, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other. An ordinary 
set is about as follows: 
Bench coach to line coach: 
1. Straight steal—folded arms. 
2. Delayed steal—folded hands (runner uses 
own discretion). 
. Sacrifice hitting—crossed legs. 
. Hit-and-run—folded arms and crossed legs. 
. Squeeze play—the same as the hit-and-run 
signal. 
. Signal off—hat raised from head. 
Line coach to base runner: 
1. Straight steal—calling runner by his first 
name. 
2. Delayed steal—calling runner by his nick- 
name. 
3. Sacrifice hitting—any ordinary catch 
phrase, such as “Watch out.” 
4. Hit-and-run —calling runner by his last 
name. 
5. Signal off—some catch phrase like “Play 
the game.”’ 
Catcher to pitcher (seen by second baseman and 
shortstop) : 
1. Straight speed or inshoot — one finger 
pointed in or out, according to whether 
a close or outside ball is desired. 
2. Curve—two fingers. 
3. Slow ball, spit ball, and so forth—four fin- 
gers wiggled. 
4. Waste ball—whole fist doubled up. 
5. Throw to a base (seen by whole infield)— 
dirt tossed to right. 
Pitcher to catcher : 
1. Change the signal—cap tipped. 
First baseman to pitcher 
1. Throw me a fast one to catch the runner— 
snapping fingers. 
First baseman to catcher: 4 
1. I'll cover up on the next pitch—shaking 
gloved hand. 
Second baseman and shortstop to outfield : 
1. Play toward right field—hand closed be- 
hind back. 
2. Play toward left field—hand open behind 
back. 
Second baseman to catcher : 
1. Shortstop will cover the bag — slapping 
right leg. 
2. Second baseman will cover the bag—slap- 
ping left leg. 
Third baseman to catcher : 
1, I'll cover up on next pitch—shaking gloved 
hand. - 
Outfield to one another: 
1. Direction right field—ealling first name of 
player. 
2. Direction left field—calling last name of 
player. 
Everyone, any time: 
1. I’ve got the signal—brushing dirt off trousers. 
That is a sample of a primary set of signals. 
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The hit is a drive to 
the left field. The centre fielder 
backs up the play. The shortstop 
gets into position for a possible 
relay to the plate 





The hit is to the second baseman. The pitcher 

backs up first base. The right and centre 

fielders back up the play. The left fielder 

backs up second base, in case there should be 
a throw to that base 


Other signals for unusual plays are of the same 
sort and are devised when necessary. No football 
player who could not get signals could win a place 
on the team, and the same rule should apply in 
baseball. The habit of looking for signals is one 
of the most valuable habits that a baseball player 
can form. 

The fundamental principle of defensive team- 
work is that nine men shall be imevery play. Of 
course it is impossible for nine players actually to 
assist in every play, but it is not impossible for 
nine players to be manifestly alive to the possi- 
bilities of every play. Some coaches insist that 
nine men shall be in motion in every play. It is 
not a bad rule, for almost everyone has efficiency 
enough to have some object in moving. Moreover, 
action keeps the team alive and in the game better 
than anything else. 

Defensive team play really begins when infield 
and outfield know what the battery is doing. As 
has already been said, there are five safe grooves 
in the infield and two in the outfield when the 
defensive team is in its primary position. But 
some of those grooves can be stopped if they are 
threatened. The infield and the outfield can solve 
the problem only when they understand the hit- 
ting tendencies of their opponents and know how 
those tendencies are affected by the particular 
ball that the pitcher is delivering. Every player 
should form the habit of anticipating the kind of 
hit that will be made and play accordingly. If 
a player is intelligent, he will guess right more 
often than wrong; but even if he makes a mistake, 
the harm will be by no means so great as the good 
that a sensible effort will have accomplished. 

Certain usual tactics of the defense must be 
considered. On any kind of hit every base should 
be covered by some one of the infielders. Second 
baseman and shortstop are the loose men and are 
responsible. On an infield hit outfielders back up 
the play and the pitcher backs up first base, as 
also does the second baseman if he is not needed 
elsewhere. On an outfield hit the bases are cov- 
ered, the loose infielder gets into a position to 
make a relay if necessary, the loose outfielders 
back up the play or get into position for relay, the 
pitcher backs up the throw in to the diamond or acts 
as a target for the bounce to the plate, and the 
catcher backs up third. Everyone is in motion. 
Both on the infield and on the outfield hit some 
one has called for the ball and others have shouted 
instructions. Everything is in unison. 

There are three ways to catch a runner off first 
base. (1) The pitcher throws a few easy ones to 
the first baseman with no evident intention of 
catching the runner. Then, if the runner still per- 
sists in taking a long lead, the pitcher at a signal 
from the first baseman throws a fast one to the 
base, which may succeed in surprising the runner. 
(2) The first baseman may signal the catcher for 
a throw. The catcher signals the pitcher for a 
waste ball and after the pitch whips a quick one 
to the base. (3) The second plan may be varied by 
the first baseman’s dashing forward as if expect- 
ing a bunt. The second baseman shifts quickly 


DEFENSIVE PLAY ON AN 
OUTFIELD HIT 








The pitcher backs up 
second base in case there should 
a be athrow to that base. The right 

fielder comes in to be of use if 
needed 





behind the runner to cover the base and takes the 
throw from the catcher. 

The usual method of catching a runner off sec- 
ond is for the shortstop to coax the runner as far 
along the line toward third as possible. At a signa 
from the catcher both pitcher and second base. 
man begin counting to themselves at about a 
second’s interval. The second baseman counts 
three and makes a dash for the base. The pitcher 
counts four, then turns and throws. If the count- 
ing has been done accurately, second baseman 
and ball should reach the base at the same mo- 
ment. If the runner has a long lead and the play 
is perfectly executed, there is more than an even 
chance for a put-out on this play. 

Another plan that can almost be classed with a 
hide-the-ball trick is occasionally used for the fun 
of it against a green player. The success of the 
play depends largely on the ability of the short- 
stop to get on the runner’s nerves. He jockeys the 
runner back to the bag a few times, always pass- 
ing in front of him on the way back to position 
and distracting his attention in some way. If the 
shortstop succeeds in diverting the runnev’s atten- 
tion, the second baseman slips up behind the bag 
and takes a quick throw from either pitcher o: 
catcher. 

In principle the method of catching a runner 
off third is the same as that of catching a runner 
off first. The third baseman gives the signal either 
to the pitcher or to the catcher for a quick throw 
whenever there seems to be a good chance. In 
the trick play the third baseman encourages the 
runner to a long lead by edging in slowly, and 
then as he dashes forward as if for a bunt the 
shortstop covers from behind and takes the throw 
from the catcher. Ordinarily it is not considered to 
be good baseball to bother with a runner at third 
after two are out. The odds are against a score, 
and there is the possibility of an overthrow. 

Doubling up a runner between bases is some- 
times done badly. It is a simple play and should 
require not more than two throws. The ball is got 
to the side of the runner who is nearest to scoring 
(first throw); then the fielder chases the runner 
back to within ten feet of the base and throws 
(second throw) to the waiting baseman, who 
makes the put-out. The baseman should be in the 
line two or three feet off the base, so that the runner 
will not be able easily to slide under and avoid 
the tag. Throwing the ball is not always neces- 
sary to get it on the side of a runner nearest a 
score. It is better to avoid that throw if possible. 
For example, the catcher may have the ball when 
the runner is hesitating halfway between second 
and third. The catcher does not throw the ball 
immediately to the third baseman, for the runner 
could get back to second in safety. Instead, the 
catcher holds the ball and runs directly at the 
man until he is forced to run in one direction or 
the other, presumably toward second, and then 
one throw is made for the put-out. 
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AN ELECTRIC FISH ALARM 


HE newest way of telling when a fish is on 
your line is by means of an electric alarm— 
an apparatus that rings a bell when the fish 
seizes the bait. It is a very simple matter to as- 
semble the equipment, and when it is ready for 
use you can go about your play or your work and 
fish at the same time; provided, of course, that 





you stay within hearing of the bell. In winter 
when you are fishing through the ice it will enable 
you to sit by the fire in your shanty until a fish 
bites. 

Put a dry battery in a wooden box and screw 
an electric bell to the cover. On an outside end of 
the box attach two contacts in the form of brass 
springs, as shown in the illustration. Bend the 
strips so that at least an eighth of an inch sepa- 
rates them at the point where they most closely 
approach each other. The wiring is simple: con- 
nect one terminal of the battery to one of the 
brass strips, and the other terminal to one of the 
binding posts on the bell. Then run a wire from 
the other binding post of the bell to the uncon- 
nected strip of brass. It remains only to attach 
the fishline to the inside strip, as shown. When a 
fish pulls on the line the two brass strips come in 
contact and the bell rings. The apparatus gives 
you plenty of warning, for every time the fish tugs 
the alarm sounds. 
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“HAMMER MARKS” 


F HERE, you’!l never get another chance to 
leave my chest wide open for the rain to 
come in and rust everything!” 

The wrathful Fosdick locked up his tools with 
decision, just as the reddening Meager was called 
forward on the new tugboat. Every word of the 
flaying had been heard by Benson, who stood now 
in solemn contemplation of the flayer. 

“Lent him my key to borrow a hammer yester- 
day,” Fosdick growled. “Take me half a day to 
oil up the tools. Oh, I hammered him! He’s so 
ashamed he couldn’t ’speak.” 

Benson shrugged his shoulders and went aft to 
call the foreman’s attention to a panel in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. The two conferred some minutes; 
and as the foreman departed Benson put the claw 
of his hammer behind the panel to pull it down. 
But at that moment Fosdick came along, and with 
a sudden change of purpose Benson set a big naii 
in the handsomely finished joiner work and reck- 
lessly smashed it home. A bruising welt marred 
the surface of the wood. A second swing made 
another welt; and Benson continued to batter at 
the panel, like a child with a clock and a hammer, 
until the wood splintered into a dozen pieces. 

“Say, what are you trying todo?” cried Fosdick, 
and he leaped through the doorway to restrain 
his mate. “Are you crazy? Look at your hammer 
marks!” 

Benson lowered his hammer and calmly called 
Fosdick’s attention to the fact that the panel, 
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through some mistake, did not conform to the 
deck curve. A new panel was needed; and since 
the old one would not fit anywhere else, the fore- 
man had ordered it discarded. 

“[’ve driven so many nails carefully,” said Ben- 
son, “that it’s a novelty to let loose once. Anyway,” 
he added, ° ‘ can’t see that it’s any worse to batter 
« piece of mahogany than to hammer the feelings 
of a friend. You see, Fosdick, I brought Meager 
a sudden message yesterday afternoon that his 
mother was sick. She’s better now; but a fright 
like that is likely to make any fellow forget a trifle 
like shutting a box lid. And I guess Meager’s 
heart hammered enough without your —” 

“J see,” said Fosdick. “I ought not to have been 
so hasty, I guess.” A moment later he went down 
to where Meager was working and pulled a bunch 
of keys from his pocket. 

“Just forget what I said, Meager,” he begged. 
“1 didn’t mean it. Those tools needed oiling, any- 
way. And,” he said, as he twisted a duplicate key 
oft his ring and handed it to Meager impulsively, 
“any time you need a chisel or anything, old man, 
just help yourself.” 

Benson, who had overheard what he said, turned 
back to his work as he saw a smile clear Meager’s 
troubled face. “A waste of good work, this panel,” 
he mused; “but maybe it wasn’t wasted after all.” 
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MONEY FROM LIVE BAIT 


HE boy who lives near a pond or stream 

| where sportsmen come to fish for bass, pick- 

erel, perch or other fresh-water fish has an 

excellent opportunity to make money by catching 
and selling various kinds of bait. 

For black bass the best-known baits are hell- 
gramites, newts, shiners, those big angleworms 
known as night crawlers, grasshoppers and 
crickets. 

You would probably find no suitable market for 
insects, but for the first four named baits there is 
always a brisk and steady demand among anglers 
who have neither the time nor the desire to catch 
bait for themselves. Each of the four can be kept 
indefinitely, with the possible exception of the 
shiners, which have an unfortunate tendency to 
die in captivity, though if you handle them care- 
fully and keep them in a roomy box in the same 
water from which you took them they should live 
for a long time. 

Hellgramites—also called dobsons—are a favor- 
ite bait among bass fishermen everywhere. You 
will find them under flat stones in the running 
water of most fair-sized streams. Those that are 
from two to three inches long are the most salable. 
To catch them make a stout net out of a barrel 
hoop and the lower half of a burlap bag—a peanut 
bag is the best. Hold the net just below a stone, 
and turn the stone over in its bed; if there are 
any hellgramites under the stone, the rush of 
water will sweep them down into the net. Two 
boys can work better together,—one holding the 
net, the other turning the stones,—especially if 
the rocks are heavy and firmly lodged in the bed 
of the river. 

Hellgramites can be kept in a box the bottom of 
which is covered with wet sand and gravel, with 
a generous amount of decayed wood or leaves 
over it. They will die if kept in water. Hellgra- 
mites bring from one cent to three cents apiece. 

You can easily find newts in cool, damp places 





along the banks of streams, particularly if the 
stream flows through woods. Turn over stones, 
and the newts can be spotted as they scurry off 
for new shelter. They are very slimy, and so you 
must grip them firmly or they will slip through 
your fingers; but they are entirely harmless and 
never attempt to bite. Keep them in a box in a 
cool place out of the sun, with a plentiful supply 
of fresh green grass well moistened. Newts sell 
for about twenty-five cents a dozen, but, as in the 
case of all other commodities, the supply deter- 
mines the price. 

There are many kinds of shiners and minnows, 
and all are good bait; the so-called pond shiners, 
however, are probably the best for bass and pick- 
erel, as they are especially hardy. They sell ac- 
cording to size: the larger ones—four inches in 
length—at about twenty-five cents a dozen, and 
the two-inch ones—excellent bait for perch—at 
about a cent apiece. You can catch them by draw- 
ing a fine-meshed seine round a school in shallow 
water. As already suggested, keep them in a 
roomy box set in the lake or the stream and feed 
them sparingly with bread crumbs. Do not let 
uneaten food accumulate in the bottom of the box, 
which should be made with one side or the bottom 
of wire mesh to let in plenty of fresh water. 


Most boys know how to catch night crawlers by 


aid of an electric flash light or small lantern. In 
dry weather, when they do not come to the surface 
for a nocturnal prowl and are therefore more in 
demand among fishermen, you can bring them up 
by thoroughly soaking the ground with a garden 
hose. Keep the worms in a good-sized box of 
earth and change the earth every week or two. A 
small amount of coffee grounds and corn meal 
soaked in milk may be mixed with the earth for 
food, and of course the earth should be kept damp 
and not permitted to become hard. 

Worms do not bring so high a price as bait that 
is more difficult to secure, but there is usually a 
fair market for them among bass and perch fish- 
ermen. A small can of worms usually brings about 
ten cents. 

Another very good bass bait is the crawfish, 
which burrows under stones in the bed of many 
trout streams and rivers. You can catch them 
most easily at night by aid of a flash lamp when 
they are moving round in search of food. During 
the day they usually remain in their burrows, and 
to catch them it is necessary to tear open the 
hole, which, located under a flat stone or the bank, 
is marked by a little pile of fresh gravel. Keep the 
crawfish in fresh water. 

Small meadow frogs are occasionally used by 
bass fishermen, and commonly by anglers for big 
pickerel and pike. There is always a good market 
for them round any fishing grounds; they bring 
from fifty cents to a dollar a dozen—more if con- 
ditions warrant. 

The boy who plans to go into the bait business 
will do well to get in touch with a number of fish- 
ermen. If there is a boathouse on the lake, he 
might arrange to make it his headquarters. Many 
of the fishermen will doubtless be glad to place 
an order for a given day; it is hardly necessary 
to add that nothing should stand in the way of 
filling that order. A man who has come out fora 
day’s fishing does not want his outing spoiled by 
lack of bait. If there is a good market, a trust- 
worthy boy has an opportunity to build up a paying 
business; but, as is the case in any other busi- 
ness, a failure to deliver the goods when ordered 
is likely to mean the loss of future custom. 
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ON RARE OCCASIONS, W 
WHEN THERE WERE NO 
SHOES TO BE PEGGED, W.L. 
DOUGLAS WOULD GO TO A 
NEARBY MILL POND AND FISH 
FOR AN HOUR OR TWO. THIS 
WAS PRACTICALLY THE ONLY 
OPPORTUNITY HE EVER HAD 
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eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes 


AT HOLDS 
$922 & 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and yr moma are 


| L. DOUGLAS NAME 
J AND THE RETAIL PRICE 

1S PLAINLY STAMPED ON 

THE SOLES OF EVERY PAIR 

OF SHOES BEFORE THEY LEAVE 
THE FACTORY. THIS PRO- 

K TECTS THE WEARER AGAINST 
BS HIGH PRICES AND UNREASON- 

ABLE PROFITS 
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are absolutely the 


best shoe values for the money in this country. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Gromaies the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. or 
twenty-six y it has been our prac- 
tice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes in our 
own stores with only one profit. This 
= saved the wearers millions of dol- 
ars. 


iw quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in thefashioncenters 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION. — Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 

on the sole, if it has boon changed or mutilavea 
e. nc! or mutila‘ 

BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
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Furniture that looks good 
is never old 


Most furniture that is consigned to the junk heap 
finds its way there because it doesn’t look good. Let 
a chair, or a table once get a scratched or marred 
surface and it is shoved into the store room or attic, 
out of sight. 


You've probably done this yourself. Go pull them 
out. You'll find the trouble is only “skin deep”. Re- 
new their surfaces with Acme Quality Varnish and 
you have new furniture—an antique perhaps—good 
for years and years of further service. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


It is not only with furniture that trouble starts at 
the surface. Moisture and grinding dirt scuffed into 
your floors will cause them to warp, splinter and de- 
cay. A protecting coat of Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
would prevent this. 


Rust and decay never sleep. Every minute of the 
day they hover over your possessions watching for 
exposed surfaces. Keep all surfaces protected with 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes and they will 
never get in their deadly work. Save the surface 
and you save ail. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. F Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt LakeCity 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 
For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furr@ture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 














Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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AT ODDS WITH DRUDGERY 


T is an unfortunate and too common experi- 
I ence for women who do their own housework 

to find their lives made more or less dreary by 
the drudgery of their tasks. The monotony of un- 
doing and doing again the things that were done 
yesterday discourages them. 

The war, through its demand for relief work of 
various kinds, supplied many women with a num- 
ber of stimulating activities, some of which could 
be engaged in during those moments of enforced 
idleness that occur in the normal day of every 
housewife. But the war is over, and the problem 
of combating the monotony of housework seems 
only to have become more acute by reason of the 
recent opportunity for energetic and coéperative 
effort. 

The way of escape is finding something to do 
—outside of the routine—that will stay done, and 
thus to create an interest beyond the pots and 
pans. 

Women’s clubs help to supply that interest to 
some. But a short time before the war broke out 
one woman decided that 
desultory reading and 
club lectures would not 
supply her need. She 
wanted something more 
systematic and some- 
thing, too, that could be 
done in the kitchen itself 
—to make her forget how 
many times every dish 
had to be washed and 
wiped and put away. 

She was thirty-five 
years old and had a hus- 
band and three children, 
but she did not believe 
that she was too old to 
learn something—to make 
a distinct mental effort 
and sustain it. At college she had been a good 
Latin student. She determined to renew her ac- 
quaintance with the Latin classics. Beginning 
with Vergil, she read during the evenings of that 
first winter the first three books of the Aineid, 
with constantly increasing pleasure. 

Soon she made the discovery that there were 
other times besides evenings when a free half or 
quarter hour presented itself; and during the 
winter there was an interval that could be turned 
to account between the time when she went down 
in the morning and the hour at which she woke 
the family. To what sort of reading should that 
time be devoted? An old atlas lying at hand de- 
cided the question. There were so many parts of 
the: world of which she knew nothing. Asia, for 
example, was merely a huge space filled with 
more or less unpronounceable names. She 
would fill it with people and nations, begin- 
ning with China. 

She did her marketing hurriedly that day 
and made a visit to the public library, where 
she found no end of books on China. Overland 
to China suggested a fitting approach to the 
subject; and that was the beginning of an en- 
chanted wandering. After China came Siberia; 
after Siberia, across the Urals into Russia. 

Now she began to get up a little earlier in 
order to prolong the time for reading. After 
the Russian people came their literature, 
heavy, morbid, depressing, but withal of a 
wonderful fascination. After two years and 
a half the map of Asia began to look really 
familiar. When the declaration of war came in 
Europe she began to study the geography and 
the political history of some of the nations 
engaged in the conflict. 

Meanwhile the Latin went along, though slowly, 
for now there were army socks to be knitted and 
warm garments for little French refugees to be 
carefully made and packed. In the second winter 
she read the Germania of Tacitus, but the third 
winter was so filled with mumps, earaches, adenoids 
and other childish troubles that she accomplished 
very little. The fourth winter she reached Horace. 

The best part of it is that the household did 
not suffer. To be sure, she had not much system 
in her housekeeping. Things were done at con- 
venient, not at set, hours, and there were many 
sins both of commission and of omission; but 
there were also a few 
genuine triumphs, such as 
being able to turn out 
batches of good bread, not 
occasionally, but regular- 
ly, twice a week all the 
year round; and scrub- 
bing became a matter of 
actually removing dirt, 
not simply redistributing 
it upon the floor. 

There were one or two 
occasions on which pota- 
toes burned or a meal was 
late because some book 
was too interesting. Such 
disasters filled her with 
remorse. She repented of 
them, but she kept on, partly through habit, partly 
because nothing else was so satisfying. 

When, after five years, the map of Asia was 
exhausted so far as the resources of the public 
library went, there were still Egypt and Arabia 
and the Sudan and the heart of Africa; then 
Athens, then Rome; indeed, the world appeared 
to have no limits in time or space. Then came 
essays and poems. Poems! They brought a new 
world to her vision. 

Eight years have gone by now, and the woman 
looks back and asks if it has paid. Yes, a thou- 
sand times, though her name is not on club lists, 
and teas have passed her by. Life has had a zest 
that it never knew in other years, and she has 
reason to believe that her housekeeping and her 
family would have been none the better off if 
those moments had slipped into the abyss empty, 
instead of full. It is no great accomplishment; it 
is simply a plan carried out to its fulfillment in 
odd minutes. 

Catullus in full has been added to Horace; 
Martial, properly expurgated, has been added to 
Catullus. She has lively arguments now with her 
two daughters in high school about what Cesar 
or Cicero meant or did not mggn in an obscure 
pasgage where the notes are™unduly reticent. 
Sometimes the children are right, sometimes the 
mother. The pots, kettles and pans have taken 
their proper place; no one thinks of drudgery. 








Test the battery regular- 
ly and put in distilled 
water 














Take no chance with the 
supply of water; fill the 
radiator yourself 





The day and its duties are but a vista through 
which mother and children see the evening 
lamp and the beckoning book. 

The newspapers have become intensely in- 
teresting to this family, which has made itself 
so thoroughly familiar with the history of dif- 
ferent nations,—nations that are associated 
as never before with the ethnical and the 
political life of America,—for now a dispatch 
from Petrograd, a cable from Hongkong, news 
from Paris or from the Sudan, have appropri- 
ate backgrounds to make them vivid. 
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WOMAN AND HER AUTOMOBILE 


FEW years ago a woman could distin- 
guish herself by driving an automobile ; 
now the feat has become so common that it 

does not cause even the slightest comment. The 
comparative simplicity with which a modern car 
ean be run has helped to bring about the new 
condition; but it cannot yet be said that women 
have completely mastered the automobile. 
They will not attain that goal until they 
not only know how to run a car when it is 
in perfect order but also become familiar 
with its mechanical parts and know how to 
overcome the ordinary troubles that arise. 

The chief obstacle in many cases when a 
woman wishes to become a skillful and in- 
dependent driver is that she fails to study 
the engine. If she understands the mecha- 
nism, she can meet successfully many emer- 
gencies that would otherwise cause her great 
inconvenience—for in a large percentage of 
breakdowns it is more necessary to use in- 
telligence than muscle. 

A few of the warnings that a beginner 
should heed are these: 

Have the battery tested occasionally, or 
use a hydrometer or an ammeter and test it 
yourself; and see that the spark plugs are clean 
and that the current passes through all of them. A 
wooden-handled hammer or any other steel tool 
with an insulated grip will serve for a spark-plug 
tester. While the motor is running rest the steel 
head on the engine and bring it close to the top 
of the plug. If a spark passes between the plug 
and the tool, you can feel reasonably sure that the 
plug is in working order. 
Never allow the motor to 
run without plenty of lu- 
bricating oil or to become 
overheated from lack of 
water. Pay attention to 
the grease cups and see 
that they do not become 
empty. Using too much oil 


You can use a hammer 
with a wooden handle to 
test spark plugs 


is not so bad as using 
too little, but it is a 
mistake to be avoided. 
Blue smoke from the 
exhaust is a sign of 
overlubrication ; black 
smoke shows that the 
motor is using too 
much gasoline. Both 
cause sooty spark 
plugs and dirty valves. 

When you open the 
gasoline tank be 
careful to prevent any dirt from falling in. The 
gasoline itself is not likely to contain dirt, for at 
all filling stations it is effectively strained. 

Always avoid allowing the motor to “race”; 
all revolutions of the motor when it is running 
idle are so many moments taken from its life, not 
to mention the waste of gasoline, lubricating oil 
and bearing metal. 

There is an economical and pleasant speed for 
every motor, just as for a person there is a speed 
at which he can walk or run without overtax- 
ing himself. In the work of a motor, pulling the 
car and running idle are two entirely different 
conditions. When pulling, the motor has 
the flywheel effect of the car behind it; a 
ton of metal, itself in motion, reinforces it 
and so holds it steady. When running idle, 
on the other hand, it has nothing to balance 
it except its own comparatively small fly- 
wheel. Therefore, before throwing out the 
clutch and before starting, throttle down 
the motor. 

If possible, never stop abruptly with the 
brake; you waste tire material every time 
you do it. Instead, throw out the clutch or 
throttle down the engine in anticipation of 
the stopping point and use the brake lightly 
to come to a standstill. 

By the time a woman motorist has gained 
sufficient experience to be considered as 
capable of running her car alone, she will 
have learned the necessity of watching her motor, 
and she will be able to detect at once any fault in 
its action. There should never be any pounding 
or “knocking.” If you hear any, it will be more 
pronounced when the motor is running slowly or 
climbing a hill. An overadvanced spark may be 
the cause, or the motor may be overheated from 
lack of lubrication or because there is not enough 
water in the cooling system. 

A motorist should always be particular about 
leaving the gears in neutral when the car has been 
brought to a stop. With the gears disengaged the 
car cannot be started by the 
starting of the engine, but 
when left otherwise no one 
can answer for the conse- 
quences. Accidents of a seri- 
ous nature have followed a 
failure to observe that pre- 
caution, and it is better to be 
safe than sorry. 

Many of the accidents that 
happen are entirely owing to 
the failure of the owner to 
repair something that seems 
at the first to be a mere trifle 
but that later proves to be a 
real source of trouble. 

There is ano more embar- 
rassing position or one more 


Black smoke from the 

exhaust shows that you 

are burning too much 
gasoline 


noise 

















Practice diligently un- 
til you can shift gears 
smoothly and without 


inconvenient to a motor- 
ist than that of being 
stalled, especially when 
a little knowledge of 
mechanics would set 
things right and permit 
her to continue on her 
way. It is good judg- 
ment to care for your 
car, on the principle 
that neglect and care- 
lessness mean not only 





Open the gasoline tank 
carefully, so that no 
dirt can fallin 


more rapid deterioration 
but also danger to your- 
self and your friends. 
Thorough familiarity 
with her car should be 
the aim of the woman 
who aspires to become 
her own driver. 


Of course you will watch 
the oil level and keep tt 
high enough 


°° 
HOW TO FIREPROOF WOOD 


F you have ever burned hemlock wood in your 
I fireplace, you must have noticed how it snapped 
and cracked and kept you busy brushing the 
live sparks back into the fire. You could not help 
observing the difference between that and maple 
or birch or apple wood, all of which burn quietly, 
without cracking or snapping. Our great-grand- 
fathers, like the experienced woodsmen they were, 
always chose firewood that burned with a slow, 
quiet flame. They knew from experience —that 
wisest and best of all teachers—what woods to 
use, but probably they did not understand what 
caused one kind to burn differently from another. 
Wood is composed of a mass of tiny hollow cells, 
most of which are much smaller in diameter than 
a hair and seldom more than a quarter of an inch 
long, all cemented close together. In some woods 
the cells are porous; in others, each cell is virtu- 
ally sealed, like an electric-light bulb, so that air 
can pass through it only with the greatest 
difficulty. Some woods also have tiny ducts, 
or “canals,” running between the masses of 
cells, which permit a free passage of air or 
water. The two reproductions show pieces of 
hemlock and of birch cut thinner than paper, 
and photographed under a microscope, so 
that they are magnified about fifty times. In 
the hemlock you will notice how uniform all 
the cells are, like those in a honeycomb, 
whereas in the birch you can see that some 
of the cells are small and others large. The 
large cells are the ducts or pores. Hemlock 
does not have them. 
When you light a piece of wood the flame 
generates heat. The heat decomposes the 
wood cells and converts them into a combustible 
gas, and the gas, coming in contact with the flame, 
burns. Furthermore, the water in the wood be- 
comes so hot that it is converted into steam. In 
woods like hemlock the cells allow the gas and 
the steam to escape only with great difficulty. At 
times they hold them so long that the gas and the 
steam produce pressure and then explode, and 
shoot sparks or splinters into the room. In birch 
and similar woods the gas and the steam escape 
almost as fast as they are generated, so that there 
is no compression or explosion. Consequently, 
such woods do not 
crackle when they 
burn. 

It is evident that, if 
by heating wood you 
can dilute the combus- 
tible gas to such an 
extent that it cannot 
burn, you can prevent 
the wood itself from 
burning. That is the 
theory of making wood 
noncombustible. 

Of the various fire- 
proofing methods the 
most effective consists 
in saturating the wood either with ammonium 
phosphate or with ammonium sulphate. Companies 
that make a business of fireproofing wood do it in 
this way: 

They pile the wood on small iron cars and run 
the cars into a horizontal steel cylinder about six 
feet in diameter and fifty or more feet in length. 
The cylinder has a steel door, which is closed and 
sealed after the wood has been put into it. The 
cylinder is then filled with steam to heat and soften 
the wood cells. After that is done a vacuum as 
nearly complete as possible is made by means of 
a powerful vacuum pump. That exhausts the air 
in the wood cells and leaves them empty and ready 
for the fireproofing chemical that is then pumped 
into the cylinder until it is completely filled and 
the wood is submerged. 

A pressure of one hundred pounds or more to 
the square inch is then applied to the cylinder by 
means of a force pump and is maintained until the 
wood is soaked full of the chemical solution. The 
cylinder is then drained of what solution remains, 
the door is unsealed and the wood is removed. 
Before it can be used, it is necessary to evaporate 
the water from it. That is done by piling it ina 
room or a kiln heated with warm, dry air. Wood 
thus fireproofed looks like natural wood, but when 
you examine it closely you can see tiny crystals 
of the fireproofing chemical clinging to 
the wood cells. 

When a piece of fireproofed wood is 
heated, the heat decomposes the wood 
and forms a combustible gas; but the 
heat now also decomposes the fireproof- 
ing chemical, which gives off ammonia 
gas, and that so dilutes the combustible 
gas that it cannot burn. Consequently, the 
wood merely chars instead of flaming. 

There are other chemicals besides the 
ammonia salts that will make wood non- 
combustible, but they are not quite so 
efficient. The more common of them are 
borax, sodium bicarbonate and zinc 
borate. 

If you wish to fireproof small pieces 
of wood at home, you can do it without 














expensive apparatus, though of course you cann:t 
expect to get as perfect results as the large fire- 
proofing companies obtain. Your choice of woo. 
will be limited to the more porous or easily pen 
trated species, like chestnut, red oak, mahogan,. 
ash, loblolly pine and cypress. You will find, how - 
ever, that you can very effectively fireproof tiie 
sapwood of almost any home-grown timber. 

You will need an iron tank or a barrel lary 
enough to hold the wood you wish to treat. Place 
your air-dried wood in it, but be sure that the 
wood is dry. After you have done that, dissoly. 
ten pounds of ammonium phosphate or an)- 
monium sulphate in ten and one half gallor.s 
of water, pour the solution into your tai \ 
and completely submerge the wood. T)\- 
next step is to build a fire under the tank 
and boil the wood in the fireproofing solv- 
tion. The length of time you should boil it 
will depend upon the thickness of the boars 
you are treating, but an hour for every inc) 
in thickness is sufficient: if the boards are 
one inch thick, boil them for one hour; if 
two inches thick, two hours, and so on. 

After the boiling is finished, put out the 
fire and let the wood cool in the solution 
until it reaches atmospheric temperature 
(80° F. or less). You will find that the wood on 
cooling soaks up a large amount of the solution, 
so that it may be necessary for you to add some 
more solution to make sure that the wood is always 
completely submerged. If much of the solution 
evaporates during the boiling, add more water to 
keep it up to its original level in the tank. 

After the wood has cooled in the solution re- 
move it and pile it in a shed or out of doors to 
dry. Be careful not to let it dry so fast that the 
boards will crack or split. It may take from one 
to three weeks to dry the boards properly. After 
they have dried you can use them in the same 
way that you use natural wood. 

The process is not expensive, especially if you 
have a suitable tank for boiling the solution. Am- 
monium phosphate costs about seventeen cents a 
pound, ammonium sulphate about eight cents. 
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“SEEIN’ THINGS AT NIGHT” 


HAT can be done to rid a child of an un- 

reasoning fear of the dark? Sir Oliver 

Lodge says: “If a child for a time dislikes 
going to sleep in the dark or wishes to have his 
door ajar, yield to him. He will grow out of it. The 
universe is big and mysterious and most alarm- 
ing. Custom gradually makes ordinary, friendly 
aspects of it familiar, while its more portentous 
manifestations are found to be exceptional; but 
they are there behind the scenes, and it is just 
the exceptional and portentous of which we are 
instinctively afraid.” 

All that is true, undoubtedly, but it is poor com- 
fort to the child in terror of a dusky staircase. 
Every child has his own particular fear, and it is 
difficult to anticipate or see the causes of fright 
in individual temperaments. There is, neverthe- 
less, a sort of stock advice that should usually be 
followed. f 

Until a child’s mind is fairly balanced it is un- 
wise to let him read ghost stories or listen to them. 
Certain stories of Scott, most of those of Poe, even 
a few fairy tales—the list is really unending — 
might well be omitted from a child’s mental diet. 
But even with that careful weeding out, security 
may not follow. There is, for example, the story 
of the boy whose reading had been scrupulously 
watched, who had never even heard a ghost story 
in his life, and who yet was consumed with terror 
when bedtime came. 
His mother found on 
investigation that the 
midnight rush of the 
Seeonee Pack in Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book had 
kindled his imagina- 
tion and fanned the 
flame into fear. He felt 
those wolves at his 
heels. 

Another mother tried 
a different method. Ke- 
membering the terri- 
fied days of her youth, 
she belittled ghosts to 
her children. The ghosts—for she knew that her 
children must hear about them sooner or later— 
became either ludicrous or friendly. Lewis Car- 
roll’s Rhyme and Reason proved an excellent 
textbook, and the rest was easy. The children 
walk without fear through a dark old house at 
any hour of the night. The mother realizes, how- 
ever, that she may have robbed them of some 
imaginative pleasures—the ability to thrill at the 
Lady of Shalott or to enjoy the delicately modu- 
lated terrors of George Macdonald. But on the 
whole there is little to regret. The process of 
elimination provides normal mental food for the 
children, and to rid the growing mind of the tor- 
tures of terror is worth while, even at some cost of 
the imaginative pleasures. 
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WILD WATER GARDENS 
Tes article on wild gardens printed in the 





BIRCH 


Family Page some time ago impelled a 

reader to add a few suggestions drawn from 
her own experience. To the list of wilderness 
flowers she would add spring beauty, wild pent- 
stemon, lilies of the valley for places too shay 
for grass, periwinkle to carpet the ground, and 
perennial peas with their thick trusses of white, 
rose and purple flowers. But for large floral re- 
turns on a small investment she maintains that 
nothing can equal forget-me-nots planted in a 
brook. 

“If you have no brook of your own,” she says, 
“you can dabble in the nearest one that crosses 
the highway, and there cause stretches of tender 
blue to spring up and to reappear in the shallows 
downstream. Forget-me-nots under those condi- 
tions will spread and multiply beyond belief. A 
few cuttings of the smooth variety, rooted in water 
and tucked down in a sunshiny place near or !1) 
the brook, will in a few years increase to the ad- 
miration of every passer-by. 

“A watercourse can be beautified with wild and 
cultivated irises, mints and cresses, arrowhea( 
and grass of Parnassus; but, above all, give me 
forget-me-nots.”’ 









‘Keep a jar 
Yusterole handy 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother, no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 


Quickly you go to the Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly yourubit in. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 


For coughs, congestion, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is un- 
commonly effective. It is good, 
too,todrive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 


Musterole relieves—without dis- 
comfort. 


It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 


Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 


Keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c. and 60c. jars. $2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 




















My bike’s oiled 
with 3-in-One 
3-in-One makes bicyles, 
roller skates, motors, 
tools, guns and pistols 
work right. Prevents fric- 
tion and rust. 


3-in-One 


should be every boy’s oil be- 
cause it has been used by 
grown ups for 24 years. You 
use 3-in-One, You'll like it. 


At all good stores. East of the 
Rocky Mountain 





States. 15c, 30c, 
and 60c in bottles; 
also in 30c Handy 
Oil Cans. 

Generous 

sample 
and Dictionary of 
uses, Write to- 
day. 


3-in-One Oil Co, 
165 AIB. B’way 
New York 














Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious ‘ 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 




















Resinol 
heals skin 


diseases 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
= paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


= 





The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








PLEURISY 


HE pleura is a delicate membrane that 
covers the lungs and lines the internal 
surface of the chest wall. Its two op- 
posing surfaces are very smooth and 
are moistened by a thin layer of fluid 
so that the movements of the lungs in 

breathing occur without friction. Inflammation of 

the membrane is called pleurisy. 

Like most inflammations, it may be either acute 
or chronic, but in any case it usually is acute when 
it starts. Pleurisy may begin as such, in which 
ease it is known as primary or simple pleurisy; 
but often it is secondary to such diseases as pneu- 
monia or tuberculosis, and originates in the lung 
and extends outward so as to involve its surface. 
Pleurisy may be what is called dry or wet; if wet, 
it may be purulent or serous, according as the 
fluid exudate does or does not contain pus. 

Acute dry, or fibrinous, pleurisy begins suddenly 
with fever and a severe stabbing pain in the chest, 
which is caused by the rubbing of the two surfaces 
of the pleura, which have become rough through 
loss of the layer of lubricating fluid that normally 
is present. As the pain is increased by movement, 
the patient breathes very superficially and does 
his best to suppress the cough that harasses him. 
The attack lasts from a few days to a week or two 
unless it passes over into the wet form, which is 
more serious and usually of longer duration. 

The treatment is directed chiefly to relieve the 
pain, which is accomplished by hot or cold appli- 
cations, and in the severer cases by immobilizing 
the affected side by strips of adhesive plaster. 

The wet form, called pleurisy with effusion, may 
begin like the dry form, with fever and pain in 
the side, but the pain may be absent or it may dis- 
appear when the water that accumulates in the 
chest separates the two layers of the pleura. If 
the amount of fluid is slight, it may be absorbed 
within a few days after the inflammation has sub- 
sided. 

The pain should be treated with hot or cold ap- 
plications, as in dry pleurisy, but strapping with 
adhesive plaster will do no good. If the fluid accu- 
mulates greatly, it must be removed through a 
hollow needle passed into the cavity of the chest. 
When the fluid becomes purulent, the condition is 
known as empyema. 

Acute pleurisy, either dry or wet, is often fol- 
lowed by tubereulosis of the lungs, if it is not an 
early symptom of tuberculosis that already exists. 
For this reason a person who has had pleurisy 
should take especial care of himself. He should 
live much in the open air, sleep with open windows, 
and seek medical advice if he is feverish, loses 
flesh, or is troubled with a persistent cough. 
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THE SPIRIT 
OUNG and pretty and extremely efficient, 


Mrs. Archie Cliffe looked patronizingly 
at her sister-in-law. Mrs. Cliffe, her 

















Christmas work all done, was on her 
way, beautifully gowned, to aChristmas 
concert. Miss Peggy Cliffe, tumbled 
and disorderly, was still in the midst of a mélée of 
papers, boxes and ribbons. 

“Not done yet!” Mrs. Archie exclaimed. “Peggy 
dear, if you only would learn to do things system- 
atically! You’ve no idea what a difference it would 
make!” 

Peggy’s lips quirked rebelliously. 

“T will never do things by clockwork, if I never 
get anything done! I intend to be a live human 
being, not a machine. Ruts are altogether too easy 
to acquire.” 

“Now, Peggy, that’s rank foolishness!’’ Mrs. 
Archie’s voice, smooth with consciousness of the 
superior rank of the married estate, was madden- 
ingly irritating. ‘‘Every business man knows the 
need of system. Why,’’—with sudden inspiration, — 
“even nature is systematic!” 

“T never observed,” Miss Cliffe retorted, ‘‘that 
thunderstorms always arrive on the first of every 
month or rainbows twelve times a year.” 

“That's utter nonsense. It isn’t the same thing 
at all, Well, I must be going. I’m sorry you can’t 
go with me. You’re missing the real spirit of 
Christmas.” 

“Am I?” Peggy asked herself as the doors 
closed behind her sister-in-law. ““Am 1? Well, per- 
haps you said a truer thing than you knew. I don’t 
feel very spirit-of-Christmasy at this particular 
moment. I feel clear-through mad. And if I’d had 
things ready sooner I shouldn’t have been mad- 
dened by these particular observations of yours. 
I suspect, Peggy, my dear, I suspect there must 
be some truth in them to make them irritate you 
as they seem to! Well, then —” 

A spool of silver tinsel rolled to the floor as 
Peggy settled to think it out. 

““We’re both wrong,’”’ she decided slowly. “Both 
wrong and both right. Vi does miss heaps of real 
living by refusing to move except by clockwork. 
Think of missing that marvelous day last October 
—the loveliest of all the fall—because it was her 
cleaning day! She has no sense of proportion. But 
Peggy, on the other hand, misses much, as she is 
doing to-day, because she doesn’t take the time to 
plan ahead and think ahead. Peggy has nothing 
to do with Vi’s mistakes, but she has quite a life- 
size job to manage her own. Peggy Cliffe, I think 
you’d better be about it. Next Christmas I mean 














to have more time for the real Christmas spirit.” 














































































Get pocket 
money out of 
your garden 


S there a vacant lot near 

you? If so, grab it quick! 
For there you can plant 
pennies and grow dollars. 


Long, fat cucumbers, big, 
red tomatoes, brittle radishes 
and crisp lettuce—this will 
be your treasure. Every 
housekeeper will take all she 
can get at prices which will 
give you an abundance of 
spending money. 


But don’t trust to luck! 
You get only one chance 
each season. Dig the soil 
thoroughly; plant only pure- 
bred seeds. Runt seeds will 
grow—and bear runt vege- 
tables. Ferry’s Seeds are 
bred, generation after gen- 
eration, to produce the besé. 
They come from parent 
plants that excel in vigor, 
flavor and tenderness. 

Send today for Ferry’s Seed 
Annual. It tells you what, 
when and how to plant. 
Dealers everywhere sell 


Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds. 
Be sure you get Ferry’s. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


FERRY'S 
pure bred 
SEEDS , 
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Ivory Soap Flakes 
Washes or Cleans 


Baby Clothes 
Blankets 
Blouses 
Cane 
Centerpieces—white or 
colore 
Chenille 
Chiffons—plain, printed 
or embroidered 
Chintzes 
Collar and Cuff Sets 
Corduroy 
repe de chine 
Cretonnes 
Crocheted Silk Ties 
and Mufflers 
Cushion Covers 
Delicate Colored Fabrics 
Doilies 
Down Quilts 
Embroideries 
Fine Linens 
Flannels 
Furs 
Gloves—silk, chamoisette 
and wash kid 
Georgette Crepe 
Habutai 
Italian Silk 
vory 
Jersey—silk or wool 
Knitted Caps and Tams 
Knitted Goods 
Laces—any kind 
Lace Bed Sets 
Lace Curtains 
inens 
Lingerie—silk or muslin 
Luncheon Sets 
adras Curtains 
Mahogany 
Men’s Silk Shirts 
essaline 
Mittens 
Negligees 
et—silk or cotton 
Oil Paintings 
Organdie 
Parasols—silk or linen 
Photographs 
Portieres 
Quilts 
Quilted Jackets and Coat 
Linings 
Raincoats 
Ribbons 
ugs—domestic or 
oriental 
Scarfs 
Serge 
Sheer Materials 
Silks 
Silk Handkerchiefs 
Silk Hose 
Spats 
Sport Silks 
Statuary 
Sweaters 
Table Runners 
Taffeta 
Tapestries 
Underflannels 
Veils 
Vestees 
Wash Satin 
White Ermine 





There’s no tell-tale 
laundered look to silks that have 
been washed with Ivory Soap Flakes 





T’S really fascinating to see a silk frock transformed into 
a thing of beauty again, after a dip into the wonder- 
working suds of Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The secret lies in the mildness and purity of the rich Ivory 
lather, which dissolves the dirt instantly, without affecting 
the lustrous finish. (Did you know that many manufac- 
turers of fine silks and silk garments recommend Ivory 
Soap for washing their products? ) 


No rubbing is needed, so you’ !l have none of the tiny wrin- 
kles that simply will not press out of silk, once they are in. 


You can’t imagine, until you have tried it, what a big help 
Ivory Soap Flakes is in keeping your loveliest things 
looking like new. You never have to worry about a thing— 
Ivory Soap Flakes cannot injure any fabric or color that 
water alone will not harm, because it is genuine Ivory 
Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 


For 41 years expert laundresses have been washing these 
same fabrics perfectly with Ivory Soap. Now that Ivory 
comes also in these quick-working Flakes, it makes the 
washing of silks so easy and safe that it really is no task at all. 


IVORY SOAP 
FLAKES 


Snow-like Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap that melt, in warm water, to 


“SAFE SUDS in a SECOND” 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREE! 


We are so sure you will like Ivory Soap Flakes so 
much better than anything you have ever used for 
washing silks, laces, woolens, etc., that we will send 
you, absolutely free, a sample package holding enough 
Flakes for a thorough trial. To get this sample 
package, together ‘with a booklet of simple instruc- 
tions for washing all fine fabrics, just send your name 
and full address to Department 36-C, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


White Shoes and Slippers 


Wicker 
Window Shades 
Wool Dress Goods 








